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The Buffalo Camera Club Exhibition 
PHIL M. RILEY 


T has already been pointed out in these pages that the strongholds of pic- 

torial photography have, in the past few years, been steadily and surely 

moving away from our Eastern coast. We look today for the finest 

examples of camera work in the cities of the Middle West, such as 
Grand Rapids, Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Pittsburg, Toledo and 
St. Louis. In this matter, however, as in most others, there are exceptions, and 
Portland on the New England coast and Buffalo on the borderland between the 
East and the Middle West are notable ones. The work of both organizations in 
past years is familiar to readers of this magazine, to whom it is apparent that 
unpretentious but earnest activity and high ideals have made these clubs potent 
and influential factors in American pictorial photography. It is the hope of 
Puoto-ERA that both will, in the near future, become members of the American 
Federation of Photographic Societies. There is much to be gained by all con- 
cerned in such an alliance, for these clubs would be distinct and worthy acquisi- 
tions to the Federation, while their own benefits as members of this larger body 
would be many and valuable. The promise of future esthetic growth in both 
local organizations is very great, and can best be fostered in this way. 

Up to the time of writing, one of the most attractive of this year’s picture- 
shows, both artistically and numerically, was the sixth annual exhibition of the 
Buffalo Camera Club. This organization was effected in 1890, and in the years 
that followed it grew steadily in membership and prestige. About three years 
ago, several members — including the officers — acknowledged to be the club’s 
leaders in photography as an art, found themselves in sympathy only with work 
that was pictorial. As the technical side of photography is quite as important as 
the pictorial and had strong representation in Buffalo, the prevailing policy was 
not broad enough nor to the club’s advantage. Realizing the necessity for a new 
status, these men seceded to form the Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo. This was a 
laudable thing for them to do, and time has proved that it was beneficial to all 
concerned. Such an action in a somewhat similar case would have avoided the 
recent New York sensation, as well as much trouble and animosity. 
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It was thought by some that this loss of membership would bring about the 
speedy downfall of the Buffalo Camera Club; but this was not to be. The organ- 
ization was fortunate in that several of its members had had previous art training, 
either in painting, drawing or designing, all of which assisted in broadening 
their point of view and improving their technique. As is usual in such cases, 
these men assumed the leadership and began the important work of developing 
new talent, both technical and pictorial. The aim has been to interest every 
member in some branch of photographic work, and in so doing to develop his 
individuality. To this end semi-weekly lectures, talks and demonstrations in 
artistic, technical and scientific matters were held. If a member was interested 
in chemistry he was asked to lend his aid to others who did not find it so easy, 
and his original research work was invariably encouraged. It was the same in 
the matter of pictorial photography. The Salon Director saw to it that the 
younger members were encouraged and that the interest of the older ones was 
stimulated. Friendly and constructive criticism was indulged in and many of 
the club’s exhibition-prints represent the consensus of opinion from several mem- 
bers. Few camera clubs have been so actively engaged during the past three 
years, and the earnest, united endeavor here manifested has borne fruit which 
is well worth while. We confidently believe that a critical examination of the 
illustrations in this issue will convince any unprejudiced person that the con- 
tinued success of the Buffalo Camera Club is assured, and that it has no cause to 
fear comparison with the best photographic organizations in our large cities. 

This year’s exhibition comprises 211 prints and twenty-eight Autochromes 
from twenty-two contributors — a very creditable showing for a club of seventy- 
five members. The variety of subjects shown is considerable, as is the manner of 
treatment, which is all the more remarkable when one considers the fact that 
only three printing-mediums are prominently in evidence. It happens, however, 
that the three referred to — bromide, carbon and Ozobrome — are capable of 
producing an almost infinite number of different effects, and many of the originals 
of pictures here shown furnish convincing examples of the increased effective- 
ness resulting from a judicious choice of one of the many tones obtainable in 
working these processes. 

It is interesting to note that these workers have taken up Ozobrome as a 
club, and have succeeded in demonstrating its beauties and advantages wonder- 
fully well. Many of the prints by this process are well nigh perfect; yet their 
technique here, as in other mediums, is not obtrusive, or of such a character as 
to sacrifice truth, force and that most subtle of qualities — atmosphere. This is a 
fortunate circumstance, for the perfection of the print should never claim our 
notice until after the subject depicted has had our full attention. Just so soon as 
it does, the artist is seen to be exhibiting his own cleverness and not portraying 
nature. Now the camerist, like the painter, is an artist in proportion to what he 
can tell through his pictures; and his aim should be to make photography say 
something, not to please some carping critic or the dictators of an exclusive, 
ultra-advanced society, but rather to touch his own heart and that of his friends. 
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PUPPYHOOD 


J. E. LUDCKE 


BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION 


These seem to be the sentiments which are actuating the Buffalo camerists, 
and it is pleasing to note the sane and healthy trend which their art is taking. 
This year’s collection as a whole may best be styled as good, straight photog- 
raphy accompanied by artistic knowledge and feeling. The idiosyncrasies — if, 
indeed, they ever existed — have been eliminated; for, to all appearances, no at- 
tempt has been made to imitate the impressionist either in painting or photog- 
raphy. The dominant note is a love of the truth. Emerson has said that 


‘All great actions have been simple, 
And all great pictures are.”’ 


These prints speak directly because, being largely genre studies of real life, they 
tell their stories easily and convincingly and their human appeal is quickly felt 
to occupy the mind and expand the soul. There is nothing remarkable about 
the subjects; they are, in fact, commonplace; but they are well chosen and in 
treatment indicate a far higher motive than rendering mere perceptions. Each 
picture has been created for a definite purpose, and that purpose is made evident 
in the simplest manner possible. The central motive is always easily found, while 
minor considcrations are deftly subordinated to their relative importance; there 
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GUSTAV R. MAYER LADY WASHINGTON GERANIUM 


is no superfluous detail. This mastery of selection, which excludes the unessen- 
tial, is a principle which underlies all art; it makes for simplicity, which is strength, 

For the Buffalo workers there seems to be beauty everywhere, even in the 
most ordinary surroundings. Their art is an expression of svmpathy for all that 
is beautiful in the life we lead, and this is the true basis of creative pictorial 
photography. Although the most difficult of all subjects, this club, to its great 
credit, excels in genre, and in such men as Charles R. Phipps, J. A. Johnson and 
Wm. H. Kunz it possesses pillars of strength. 

Mr. Phipps is best known for his charming, ingenuous juvenile scenes, and 
our readers will remember him as the maker of ‘‘ Watching the Parade” in our 
February issue. “‘Caught by the Sand-Man” is a delightful example of his 
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artistry, and so great is its realism that one cannot readily believe that it was 
posed — and perhaps it was not. In either case it makes a strong appeal to every 
lover of children, telling, as it does, a little story dear to the hearts of every father 
and mother. The masses are handled with masterly skill and the lighting-effect 


is such that the child seizes the attention and holds it. “Firing the Furnace”’ is 
another domestic scene by the same camerist which will not want for admirers. 
Here again the masses are well in control and, although the figure at the extreme 
right forms the chief interest, a balance has been provided by the brightly- 
lighted furnace door. Both prints are superb examples of how just the right color 
of carbon tissue or toned bromide will enhance the beauty of certain pictures. 
The shadows in both cases are almost black; the high-lights of the former are 
the beautiful orange-yellow of candle-light, while those of the latter are the 
orange-red of the furnace flames. It is evident, therefore, that much of the at- 
tractiveness of these subjects is necessarily lost in reproduction. 

Working along similar lines is J. A. Johnson, represented here by “ The First 
Letter,” a subject which easily appeals to the heart. The simple naturalness of 
the scene is its principal charm, and no one who notes the earnest intensity of 
the round-cheeked face, as the chubby little hand pushes along a badly-chewed 
pencil, can deny that the occasion is a momentous one. 

Among the very few portraits in evidence this year, the best is undoubtedly 
“‘Margaret,” by Howard D. Beach, one of Buffalo’s best professional photog- 
raphers. It is one of the most remarkable examples of good taste and perfect 
harmony of frame and print ensemble which has come to our notice for some time. 
In the print itself is seen such complete mastery of technique that one forgets 
the workmanship and sees only the beautiful roundness, softness and beautiful 
lighting of the youthful figure. Here again the half-tone reproduction loses the 
warmth and beauty of color possessed by the original. 

Next in affection to one’s fellow-man comes one’s pet, and with men a dog 
is ever a favorite. Something of the mute love of an animal for his master is 
seen in “ Puppyhood,” by J. E. Ludcke. It is a fine study of its kind and will 
find many to praise it. 

Of the landscapes, ‘The Homestead,” a superb rendering of winter by 
George J. Mason, easily takes first place. It is just the sort of subject a painter 
would choose, because it pleases unconsciously with its poetic truthfulness. 
Exactly the right conditions of light and surroundings have been chosen to har- 
monize with the idea to be conveyed; the motive has been kept well intact and 
the composition is cleverly thought out. There is a subtle beauty in the curves 
of the path, although they are a little over-obvious and, perhaps, do not ring 
quite true. Above all, however, are the forgotten memories which the picture 
awakens; it is a spur to the imagination, and only a slight stretch of fancy is re- 
quired to see within the little farmhouse and almost become a member of the 
happy family-group gathered around the great open fireplace. 

“The Brook,” by H. H. Boyce, president of the club, shows the sympathetic 
treatment of an artist, and gives pleasing evidence of his powers to convincingly 
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GEORGE J. HARE AT THE MARSH’S EDGE 
BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION 


express his sincere love of the woods and flowers. Something of the great mystery 
of the sighing trees and rushing stream is inspired by this picture; one can feel 
the solitude of the spot and almost hear the rush of the water as it dashes over 
the impeding boulders. ‘‘Headed for Home,” by the same worker, is another 
pleasing nature-study, well spaced, and having the added interest of life. It 
furnishes, besides, an excellent example of pictorial treatment in snap-shot work. 
The Buffalo Express is fortunate in having as its official photographer 
George J. Hare, a pictorialist in every sense of the word. “Taking Water,” by 
this versatile camerist, is characteristically simple, bold and straightforward. 
The whole thing, because of its solidity of composition and broad handling, indi- 
cates a vigorous individuality, and the result is a picture of unity, energy and 
power. It isin pictures such as this that we realize the art possibilities of common- 
place subjects for the person who sees quickly. Another print by the same worker, 
‘“‘At the Marsh’s Edge,” has heen condemned as a freak by many who have seen 
it, and it certainly is an unusual creation. While it cannot be judged by commonly- 
accepted standards, and its daring originality of conception is its chief commen- 
dation, yet the perspective is tremendous and the treatment decidedly pictorial. 
“On the Road to Market,” by Clare J. Crary, although not new in motive, 
is exceedingly well composed and altogether charming. The perspective of the 
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road, the placing of the figures, the beautiful clouds and atmospheric effect gen- 
erally all do their respective shares in making a picture of exceptional appeal. 

The work of Wm. H. Kunz tends rather more toward the advanced school 
of photographic thought than does that of his fellows, as it appeals most strongly 
to the imagination. That he is an able interpreter of nature’s unusual moods is 
shown by “The Ferry,” in which the admirable handling of light and shade in 
masses has resulted in breadth, atmosphere and suggestiveness that impart a 
high artistic value to the picture. ‘Main Street,” by Mr. Kunz, is also full of 
pictorial qualities, pleasing in tone and rendering of light and shade. It demon- 
strates marked ability in successfully coping with the difficulties of street work. 

The present tendency of this club is to create pictures which, for the most 
part, are illustrative rather than decorative. That there is no lack of talent in the 
latter class, however, is shown by the three fine examples we reproduce. In 
“Lady Washington Geranium” Gustav R. Mayer displays in a delightful way 
the artistic feeling which his work as an engraver has brought to life. The flowers 
are beautifully arranged, and it is interesting to note how the balance is held by 
the petal which appears to have dropped off at the left. The values are good, 
the texture well retained and the natural irregularity of the composition very ap- 
propriate. Personally, I would like just a trifle more picture-space at the left. 
W. E. Bertling, a designer of repute, is best known for his snow-scenes and at- 
mospheric effects, which are always pictorial. In ‘‘ Decorative Aspen Leaf” we 
see another phase of his artistry which is altogether pleasing. ‘‘Gray Day,” by 
George J. Mason, owes its success to simplicity of composition, the aspect of un- 
conventionality of its lines and its charming atmospheric qualities. 

Although many other pictures are worthy of description, and hardly a print 
in the entire exhibition fails to merit some mention, the exigency of space forbids 
a critique of other than the prints reproduced in this issue. 





HOWARD H. BOYCE HEADED FOR HOME 
BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION 
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Making Enlarged Paper Negatives 


GEORGE CASPER ELMBERGER 
Treasurer of the American Federation of Photographic Societies 


O the serious worker who exhibits his work at the exhibitions the 

obtaining of prints on an enlarged scale often proves to be a serious 

problem. Bromide enlargements leave a great deal to be desired. 

When more than one or two prints are desired from the same negative 
it will be a difficult matter to reproduce them all alike, unless made at the same 
time. And then, when we show a number of prints, all enlargements on bromide 
paper, the resultant similarity becomes highly monotonous. In pictorial work 
we need variety, choosing that paper which we believe will harmonize best with 
the subject. It is concluded, then, that to work advantageously we need an en- 
larged negative. This will allow us to choose that printing-medium and texture 
of paper which, in our opinion, is best suited for the subject. 

Enlarged negatives are usually made on glass because the individual worker 
has become so accustomed to look upon glass or celluloid as the proper support 
for his negative film that it never occurs to him that paper is just as suitable; 
perhaps, in many cases, far preferable to either glass or celluloid. Of course, 
where it is desired to adhere strictly to what we have in the original negative, 
glass plates, I know, are preferable. But the pictorial worker is always troubled 
in knowing how to get rid of the superfluous detail that the lens has liberally 
given him. Paper negatives seem to absorb a great deal of this needless detail, 
allowing us to work toward masses, greatly simplifying the composition and often 
making a picture out of what is but ordinary material. There are other ad- 
vantages which paper negatives have over glass; two of paramount importance 
being the weight and cost of the latter. Two dozen 11 x 14 paper negatives may 
very readily be accommodated in any ordinary manila envelope, large enough in 
dimensions to admit of their being inserted; their weight will be very small com- 
pared to that of glass plates and their cost — well, perhaps that item does not 
interest you; if it does, it may be very readily figured out by comparing price lists 
of both. 

When I speak of enlarged paper negatives I mean those of dimensions not 
less than 8 x 10, as the grain of the paper which is imparted to the print made 
from a paper negative might, if the negative be small, prove objectionable to the 
eye. However, when you see how easy it is to make large pictures you will un- 
doubtedly work nearer to 16x 20 than 8 x 10. The worker who delights in modify- 
ing results can work to his keen satisfaction on either side of the paper negative 
with lead pencil, crayon, charcoal, water-colors, etc., obtaining results approach- 
ing nearer to his ideal than is ever possible with a glass negative. A little prac- 
tice in this direction soon makes one skilful. Care, however, must be ex- 
ercised in not overdoing it; otherwise, results are apt to be unnatural, often 
ludicrous. 
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WM. H. KUNZ MAIN STREET 


The secret in obtaining perfect results lies principally in having previously 
made a transparency, specially adapted for this work. An ordinary lantern-slide 
will not do, as it is much too contrasty. We need a transparency which has been 
liberally exposed and developed only until sufficient body has been obtained in 
the masses. The high-lights should never be clear glass; a slight veiling should 
overcast them. The nearest approach to an appropriate description would be 
to have a positive which, upon comparison, appears very much like a negative 
which has been slightly over-exposed and also a little under-developed. How- 
ever, after a little experience has been acquired we can make a good paper nega- 
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CHARLES R. PHIPPS 
FIRING THE FURNACE 
BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION 








tive from almost any kind of a transparency, even from lantern-slides. At first, 
perhaps, the inexperienced worker will fail in getting enough deposit on the high- 
lights of his paper negatives. This may be due to various causes. The trans- 
parency may be too flat, the paper may not be suitable for the work, etc. 

I am not going to dwell here upon how to make transparencies. I take it for 
granted that the worker to whom this process is liable to appeal or benefit already 
possesses that knowledge. If not, he may consult several available books. 

Therefore, let us see how the paper negative is best made. To begin with, 
we need an enlarging-apparatus of some kind. 1 prefer the artificial-light ap- 
paratus, illuminated with an arc lamp, as with it we have a constant factor so 
far as light-value is concerned. Daylight, however, will be found to answer 
every requirement when bromide paper is used. However, at times it is advan- 
tageous to use gaslight paper, which, in the daylight enlarging-apparatus, will 
require an excessively long exposure. 

The paper most suitable for negatives is one that is thin, smooth and as 
nearly grainless as possible. A number of bromide papers now on the market 
are suitable for this work. On the whole, however, I prefer Eastman’s Standard A 
Bromide paper and, where a gaslight paper is required, Normal Studio Cyko. 
Both of these papers are almost ideal for the work and I have never found it 
necessary to look elsewhere for something better. My preference points strongly 
to Cyko, owing to its thin and almost grainless structure and its economy. There- 
fore, where a strong illuminant is at your service I would recommend Cyko 
paper. With daylight, however, the exposure is apt to run into ten or fifteen 
minutes, which usually is longer than I have the time to give. Then, of course, 
bromide paper is employed. 

The exposure with either should be ample; in fact, we are safe in giving half 
as much again as would be found sufficient for ordinary enlarging. If we give 
too short an exposure it will be difficult, especially with bromide paper, to get 
enough deposit on the high-lights. 

I recommend the developer that the makers of the paper you are using ad- 
vise, formulz for which are always enclosed. A common fault with the beginner 
in this work is to under-develop his negatives. It is evidently hard for him to 
realize that the standard in negative work is different from direct positive print- 
making. Roughly stated, nearly twice as much deposit is required in a paper 
negative as in a positive print. It is difficult when using bromide paper to judge 
the density, owing to the dark-room illuminant. Density is best judged by looking 
through the negative towards the dark-room light. When it appears very dark, 
almost opaque in the high-lights, it is developed enough. 

Fixing must be carried out in an acid hardening-bath so as to eliminate 
any possible injury to the film during washing. When fixed and washed, as usual, 
the negative should be immersed for five minutes in the following bath: 


Malai hate R DAL Paw KER NAA RANA ERE hecte I5 ounces 
DEE 26d nN (ESC OD Fan ean neneesceeereEds 1to3 “ 
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The amount of glycerine depends somewhat on the paper you use, Cyko 
requiring about three ounces, while Eastman’s Bromide paper requires from 
one to two ounces. The glycerine prevents the paper negative from curling and 
becoming brittle, in which state it would be bothersome to use when printing 
and might also be liable to crack when inadvertently bent. After five minutes 
the negative is removed from the glycerine bath, the surplus mixture squeegeed 
off and the negative hung up to dry. When dry we may touch out pinholes with 
a lead-pencil or water-color, ivory black being especially suitable for the purpose. 
Any other modifications may now be made with crayon, lead, charcoal, etc., 
making a print occasionally to see how the work is progressing. 

When all modifications have been made and it is deemed necessary, we may 
make the negative translucent by rubbing on the back (paper side) of it, with a 
swab of some kind, this mixture: 


ONE ERE a een Be mee 9 SOR a Pre aT Cesnee Ot ane Ty. 8 ounces 


When the paper is thoroughly saturated with this mixture and the surplus 
has somewhat evaporated the negative is placed between lintless blotting-paper 
and a hot flat-iron applied, gently moved to and fro until all the surplus solution 
has been absorbed. If insufficient transparency has been gained the operation 
may be repeated. On the whole, however, I prefer to leave my negatives “un- 
waxed,” the operation of waxing being somewhat messy and uncertain, and I 
can see no distinct advantage in having them so treated. Some papers, indeed, 
are not amenable to the above treatment, owing, I believe, to a baryta coating 
between the paper and the emulsion, which refuses to take the waxing-solution 
evenly, causing streaks, often ruinous to the negative. 

We may now print from this negative on any paper we desire, choosing from 
the entire range of printing-mediums. I personally use gum and kallitype most 
frequently. Roughly stated, the exposure in sunlight during April has been from 
thirty to fifty minutes with either one of the above two mediums. Quite often I 
make a contact print on extra rough bromide or gaslight paper, thereby obtaining 
beautiful prints, hardly distinguishable from gum, with an exposure of about 
three to five seconds, two feet from a No. 8 Bray gas-burner. 

And now, in conclusion, let me urge all workers who are anxious to get away 
from the ordinary, desirous of instilling a spark of individuality into their work, 
to make paper negatives. The work will prove of exceptional value, as it tends 
to broaden your scope of adaptability. I feel confident that you will be more 
than elated with the results, which open up a great, new and interesting field to 
the pictorialist. Especially will it prove valuable to the man who believes in 
modifying effects until he arrives at his ideal. And when you contemplate the 
finished result you will experience pleasure akin to the development of that first 
exposed plate, which in memory, undoubtedly, often recurs to you with the keen- 
est satisfaction. 
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Hypo test. Cemeracsc0s, 


KMn04 - + 3s - 8 grains = .5 grams. 
NaQh - - - - 7 grains = .44 grams. 
Water - - - = 8 ounces = 235 ec, 


Pour 3 or4 drops of the solution into a beaker of 
water,and allow the water from the prints to drip 
_into it. Hypo if present will turn the color: to 
greenish. 


Toning P.0O.P. with hypo. Photo Era, 308. 
All makes of paper do not respond to this treatment. 
_Printing should be carried to double the ordinary des 
depth. The paper shovld be immersed without previous 
washing. The solution is J-5 of water. In abovt 
5 minutes a certain bloom begins to make its eappear- 
ance, When well defined remove the print to the wash 
ing bath. A real purple comes on drying. 
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The Card Index Applied to Photography 
W. A. BOUGHTON 


T is undoubtedly a great problem for many amateurs and professionals 

to fix upon a satisfactory way of preserving in anything like order the 

notes and formulas which the interested worker is certain to accumulate. 

Most of us have at one time or another searched long and diligently, and 
with increasing impatience, for some formula which we remembered having 
saved, but which we could not locate because of lack of system in our work. In 
such a predicament the card index naturally suggests itself; and therefore a 
few words regarding its use may be of interest. 

In the first place, the value of properly outlining whatever subject is in hand 
must be emphasized. The information transferred to the cards must concisely 
yet completely express the idea of the original subject. To do this well requires 
a little practice, especially for those who have never tried it, but the habit is 
easily cultivated, and when once started becomes almost a second nature. Topic 
sentences should be chosen; unimportant details must be omitted; and all in- 
formation should be properly classified, for the outliner must remember that 
the chief function of the card system is to save time. One should be sure, how- 
ever, not to spend more time in outlining than the subject is worth. 

Thus it is possible to preserve in outline on cards almost any subject ex- 
cept concise scientific discussion. My own series, for example, includes many 
topics, from formulas for developers to discussions on the enjoyment of art. It 
is advantageous, even, to outline most of the popular photographic processes 
of today, especially those which require much attention on the part of the am- 
ateur. Each individual will, however, find that his needs manifest themselves 
along certain lines, which will differ more or less from those of another. 

A few suggestions as to the actual working of the system will not be out of 
place at this point. 

The best card for the purpose is the ordinary plain-ruled, 3 x 5 card, easily 
obtainable from any large stationer. It is best unpunched — that is, without 
holes — because when the system is in use it is often very convenient to be able 
to remove a set of cards quickly from the holder, without the bother of unscrew- 
ing and withdrawing the rod. 

The topic should be on the top line of every card. Each card except the 
first, of every topic, should be numbered; and on at least one card besides the 
first the source of information should be noted. The titles ought to be so worded 
as to facilitate the finding of the subject. To do this the topic word must be put 
first. The selection of the topic word varies somewhat with the individual. To 
save time in the end formulas should be given using both the English and the 
metric systems of weights and measures. 

In my own work I have found that the use of a typewriter is very convenient. 
If one does not care to copy his notes he may adopt the plan of carrying around 
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with him an envelope of twenty or thirty cards, replacing them with new as fast 
as they are used up. By keeping all the used ones together and sorting them 
alphabetically whenever convenient, it is possible to keep adding to the system 
at the expense of very little extra time. The beginner, however, must be cau- 
tioned against following this plan until he has well fixed in his mind the per- 
sonal details of the system and its requirements for best use. Otherwise, he 
will soon find too great incongruities in his method of working. 

One more point is of value. Many formulas and notes which one desires 
to keep are expressed in the original source of information as concisely as is 
convenient for their practical use. In such cases, wherever it is possible it is of 
advantage to cut out the article or note and paste it on a card. By doing this 
time and trouble are saved, and the danger of error in copying is removed. 

The appended cards may serve to illustrate the idea, and possibly give a 
few hints on methods not elsewhere emphasized. 
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Photo-Micrography with Simple Apparatus 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


O one of an investigative turn of mind the study of those beauties 

and wonders which lie just across or upon the border-line of things 

visible to the unaided eye is always a source of interest, and, in this 

branch of study, the camera and microscope form a most efficient 
combination; but many who are interested in this work are no doubt prevented 
from taking it up for pleasure or recreation because of the prevailing idea that 
expensive apparatus is required. That such an idea is common is not surprising, 
when experts tell how to make photo-micrographs with “simple apparatus” 
costing several hundred dollars. Of course, professional workers need the best 
apparatus obtainable, and for high-power work it is essential; but that fact need 
not deter the amateur experimenter from taking up the work, for many of the 
most beautiful subjects may be photographed with very simple and inexpensive 
apparatus. I will try to show how it can be done; but as one can’t shoot without 
a gun I will first describe the construction of the apparatus required. 

First open your camera, and measure the length and width of the bed when 
fully extended. Then get a board about two inches wider, and ten or twelve 
inches longer, to make platform A shown in Fig. 1. On top of this platform 
fasten strips B on each side, in such positions that the camera will fit snugly be- 
tween them. Small blocks should also be placed on the end of the platform at the 
front and rear of the camera, to prevent it from moving backward or forward. 
Next mount a block of wood, eight or nine inches long and three wide, on the plat- 
form, to form bed C, on which the object-stage D slides. It is, perhaps, needless to 
say that bed C and the camera must be absolutely parallel with each other. The 
next thing is to procure the lenses and mount them. While the accompanying 
illustrations were made with a combination of two unachromatized lenses taken 
from an old spy-glass as an experiment, for regular use I would hardly advise 
others to do likewise, but to purchase from one of the large optical firms a pair 
of unmounted single achromatic lenses of three-inch focus. (I think the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company would furnish them.) To mount the lenses a front- 
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Fig. 3. 


board K (see Fig. 2) is required, which will fit in the camera in place of the regular 
lens-board. This should have a hole in the center a little larger than the lenses. 
Two blocks L, each three-fourths of an inch thick, are then made, somewhat 
smaller than the front-board and lightly fastened together with wire brads. A 
small hole is punched in the center with a drill or brad-awl, and with this as a 
center, a hole M, the exact size of the lens-mounts, is bored one-quarter inch deep 
on each side of the block. Then a slightly smaller hole is bored all the way 
through, forming a flange on each side to receive the lenses. The blocks are then 
separated and blackened. A stop or diaphragm must next be made, preferably of 
sheet zinc or brass, the same size as blocks L, and a suitable opening made in 
the center. The size of the opening will depend somewhat upon the lenses, but 
about three-sixteenths of an inch diameter should be small enough to ensure a 
sharp image. After blackening, the diaphragm-plate is placed between blocks L, 
and the opening carefully centered, the blocks fastened together, and then 
mounted on the front-board K as shown in Fig. 2. The lenses should be placed 
in position, plane sides facing each other, and fastened by circles of spring brass 
wire sprung into the opening over them. 

We now have a miniature rectilinear lens of about one and a half inch focus, 
which is used in place of the regular camera lens. Of course shorter focus lenses 
may be used in making the combination if desired, but as the one described will 
magnify from one hundred to two hundred times with a bellows-extension of 
sixteen to twenty-four inches, it will be sufficient for ordinary work. In some 
cases it may even be advantageous to remove the front lens and use the back one 
alone, as a larger field of view is secured, which would be useful in photographing 
insects or similar subjects. 

The object-stage shown in Fig. 3 next claims attention. To make the stage, 
cut a piece of wood D four inches wide and five or six long, and fasten two runners 
E on the under side, in such positions as to permit of the stage sliding smoothly 
on bed C. Then on one end mount the object-support F, provided with spring- 
clips GG to hold a microscope-slide in position, and a hole f of suitable size to 
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allow the light to pass through the slide. The height of the support F will de- 
pend upon the camera, as the hole f must of course line with the lenses when 
they are in the camera. The mirror H may be made from a piece of ordinary 
looking-glass or a pocket mirror, fastened to a block of wood with passe-partout 
binding, or in any other convenient manner, and is then pivoted by two screws 
in a U-shaped frame I, which in turn is pivoted to a flat swivel-plate J by a rivet, 
the latter turning on a screw, as shown. It will be seen that this arrangement 
allows the mirror to be turned at any angle, or turned to one side to permit of 
using direct instead of reflected light. 

In Fig. 1 I have shown a back-focus camera in connection with the rest of 
the apparatus, and while that form is more convenient to focus, a front-focus 
camera may be used by drawing the front out to the end of the bed, and then 
focusing by means of the extension-bed. In this case the end-blocks should not 
be placed on platform A, as the camera should be free to slide backward and 
forward to permit of adjusting the size of the image. 

Regarding the use of the apparatus, having substituted the front-board kK 
for the regular lens, the camera is placed in position on the platform A, the 
object-stage D mounted on bed C, and the object.to be photographed fastened 
in position under the clips GG, when the apparatus will be ready for use. Either 
daylight or artificial light may be used. If an object requires very strong lighting, 
daylight or even reflected sunlight can be used, but for the majority of subjects 
artificial light will be better, as too strong illumination destroys the finer details 
of an object. If the latter is employed, either direct or reflected light may be 
used. If direct, the mirror should be turned to one side, and the light placed in 
front of the object with a sheet of ground-glass between. When using reflected 
light it should be placed to one side and a little in front of the mirror, and it may 
be necessary to use a small condenser between it and the light to secure even 
illumination. The one I use is a double-convex lens of about two inches diameter 
and six inches focus, mounted in wood and supported by a wooden standard. 

As the exposure depends altogether upon light, subject and plate, it is im- 
possible to give definite information. A full exposure should be given, and non- 
halation plates are especially suitable for the work. 

“Crystallization of Potassium Bichromate.’’— Exposure, three minutes. 
Three-sixteenths inch stop. Lenses, one and one-half inch focus. Agfa “Isolar” 
(non-halation) plate. Reflected light from an oil-lamp (Rochester burner), six- 
inch condenser used between the light and the mirror. Bellows-extension, sixteen 
inches. Magnification, one hundred times. Plate developed two minutes in the 
Davis Daylight Developing-Machine, with metol developer (strength, two grains 
to the ounce). 

“Small Insect from Pond-water.”— Exposure, forty-five seconds. Same 
lens, stop and bellows-extension as preceding, but taken by direct light (oil) with 
a sheet of ground-glass between the object and the light. Agfa ‘‘Isolar”’ plate, 
developed three minutes in a developing-machine, with a pyro developer (strength, 
two grains to the ounce). . 
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Printing-Methods in Their Relation to Pictorial 
Photography 


Part I. Adapting Printing-Processes to Negatives 


PHIL M. RILEY 


NY photographer, and particularly the amateur who practises the art 
purely for the love of it, having at heart pictorial expression rather than 
financial gain, is greatly and unnecessarily restricting his efforts if 
he is the master of but one or two printing-processes. Each of the 
many methods now available produces its characteristic results, and each is 
best adapted for use with negatives of a certain quality. It follows, therefore, 
that the worker who is proficient in the use of several carefully-selected processes 
finds himself well equipped to handle negatives of varying qualities. In this and 
the following paper the writer will endeavor to show in a practical way how the 
best results may be obtained from any negative. The present article will take 
up the selection of printing-processes with reference to the requirements of the 
negative, while next month’s instalment will treat the modifications of the nega- 
tive necessary for printing it by the desired process. 

In my article last month I showed that normal stand development brings 
out practically all there is in any exposure. Speaking in general terms, three 
kinds of negatives result from this procedure: a correctly-exposed plate gives 
all one can wish — a well-gradated, normal negative; an under-exposed plate 
results in a negative which has good contrast and a little detail in the shadows, 
while an over-exposed plate gives a negative which is dense but has contrast. 
Now as a rule one desires a well-gradated print, with good detail in the shadows 
and the high-lights tinted just a little. How is such a print to be secured from 
these various negatives? 

Assuming, for the present, that we cannot in any way change the character 
of the negative, we may find it difficult to produce a good print at times, especially 
if the degree of under or over-exposure is extreme. With the majority of one’s 
negatives, however, it is usually easy to get satisfactory results on a suitable 
paper. In selecting a printing-medium the worker should bear in mind that 
gaslight, printing-out paper and carbon — although, in the latter case, not to so 
great an extent — tend toward vigor, depending in degree upon the printing- 
light. Bromide and platinum papers tend toward softness. 

A normal negative may be printed to good advantage on almost any paper, 
depending upon the exact effect desired and the nature of the subject, but a 
delicately-gradated print having a medium amount of vigor is best secured on 
P. O. P., self-toning paper, bromide or carbon. 

An under-exposed negative is usually well rendered by bromide, platinum, 
P. O. P. or self-toning papers. Now it should be borne in mind that P. O. P. 
usually tends toward vigor, and this vigor may be increased by printing slowly 
in a weak light. Conversely, if printed quickly in intense sunlight more softness 
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will be secured. The same holds true of gaslight and bromide printing, so that 
by varying the distance between the negative and the printing-light considerable 
control of contrast is possible. The effect of this change may be readily seen by 
holding a landscape negative about six inches from the light and then five feet. 
When near the light the sky is translucent and the foliage clear glass, but increas- 
ing the distance to five feet renders the sky opaque while the clear glass remains 
the same. The contrast has been increased. This rule holds true for small 
variations of distance and through all gradations of the negative. A careful use 
of the principle will enable one to make equally good prints from a great variety 
of negatives. 

Dense, harsh negatives will give softer prints if exposed very near the light, 
as the dense high-lights will be penetrated by the intensity of the light, while the 
shadows will receive no more light than if exposed a proportionate time at a 
greater distance. 

A flat, thin negative should be printed at a considerable distance from the 
light so as to increase its printing-density and contrast. 

In printing by artificial light it should be remembered, of course, that the 
printing-time varies with the distance from the light, but this is easily determined 
by applying the law of intensities. Thus, if the distance is doubled, the exposure 
will be four times as great; if the distance is increased three times, the exposure 
will be nine times as great. 

An over-exposed negative which needs additional vigor is well adapted to 
gaslight printing, and in many cases P. O. P. and self-toning papers, when 
printed slowly in diffused light, are very satisfactory. 

When stand development has not been adopted and the worker is not adept 
in tentative methods, a variety of defective negatives may be the result. Over- 
exposures, which have been taken from the developer too soon, result in weak, 
flat negatives best printed on gaslight papers by a long exposure at considerable 
distance from the light. Carbon or a self-toning paper is the ideal medium for 
rendering a thin negative with good detail, such as would result from incomplete 
development of a correctly-exposed plate. Under-exposed plates which, to force 
out detail in the shadows, have been over-developed so that the high-lights are 
dense are best printed on bromide very close to a strong light, or on P. O. P. 
or self-toning paper in intense sunlight. Contrasty negatives which are not very 
dense will give good results on bromide or platinum. 





It is not beauty of the subject that makes it a work of art, but the beauty 
of the form which the imagination of the artist gives to the subject. 
— DENMAN W. Ross 
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Enlarging on Gaslight Paper for Reproduction 


E. F. KELLER 


N the early fall of 1905 a hunting and exploring party started for a region 

in British Columbia where few white men had ever set foot. Dr. W. T. 

Hornaday, of New York, covered the natural history end; Mr. John M. 

Phillips, of Pittsburg, Penn., made the photographic records; Charles L. 
Smith, of the Elk River Valley, and the Norboe brothers acted as guides. 

The trip proved to be a wonderful success; game was found in abundance. 
Only a few specimens were taken for records, the skins to be presented to differ- 
ent museums for further preservation. The chief object of the party was to pic- 
ture the country and study its four-footed and winged inhabitants; in fact, the 
camera replaced the rile. 

The views of this beautiful country equaled in many respects the most im- 
pressive scenery of the European Alps. Mr. Phillips succeeded in obtaining 
several photographs of wild goats, mountain sheep and other animals that broke 
all previous records in this line of work. Not a few of the pictures by this daring 
sportsman were taken at the risk of his life. 

The result of this trip was the creation of a beautiful book, ‘“ Campfires in 
the Canadian Rockies,” one of the most successful publications written by Dr. 
W. T. Hornaday. 

To carry a large or cumbersome outfit is next to impossible when following 
the precipitous trail of the wily mountain goat or the big-horn sheep. Mr. Phil- 
lips’ outfit consisted of a Hawk-Eye Stereo No. 1, fitted with a Goerz lens, Series 
3, No. 1. The negatives obtained were very fine, but, being only three inches 
square, were rather small for practical use in book-illustrating. Dr. Hornaday 
therefore entrusted me with the problem of making 8 x 10 and 11 x 14 enlarge- 
ments from them. No expense was to be spared in obtaining the best possible 
results. 

Mr. E. Schladitz, an artist and well-known engraver, came to my aid and 
gave me good advice as to the nature of a print required for successful photo- 
engraving. 

The highest grades of bromide papers were tried, one brand after the other, 
but the results soon convinced me that I was on the wrong track, for the nega- 
tives, being soft in quality, showed a great amount of fine detail and gradation 
which could not be brought out on bromide paper. My next experiment was 
with gaslight paper. A matt paper was useless and a glossy print undesirable 
where retouching was required, so I experimented with a semi-gloss, and from 
all papers on the market I finally selected two brands which filled all the re- 
quirements — Cyko and Artura. For the most delicate negatives I used Studio 
Cyko, normal and contrasty; for the harder ones, Studio Artura. 

The equipment for my work consists of a pair of fourteen-inch condensors 
mounted in a wooden frame with a removable top, which enables me to insert 
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a piece of ground-glass 14 x 17 inches between the lenses, which are separated 
one-fourth inch. This I consider the most practical way of mounting condensors, 
as the diffusion of light is more perfect when placing the ground-glass between 
the lenses; furthermore, this mounting is very inexpensive and absolutely efficient. 

My light is a Charles Bogue enclosed arc, and I consider it the best lamp 
made for this work. It is automatic feeding and self-adjusting, uses very little 
current and burns as steadily as an oil-lamp. My favorite lens is the Goerz 
Series 3, F 6.8 used with a Low shutter behind it. 

The diaphragm is used with discretion. If I have a very thin negative I 
stop down small enough to prolong the exposure sufficiently to give me time for 
various dodges. My dodging-implements are large pieces of white cardboard 
with openings of different size, from one-fourth to two inches, cut in the center 
or wherever needed. Through the opening I play the light on the denser parts 
of the image which I desire to bring out in better detail. 

By changing the distance from the perforated card to the light a smaller or 
larger light-surface will pass to the sensitive paper. Sometimes it becomes nec- 
essary to work very close to the paper, say within an inch or less, to shade in a 
small part of the image. In such a case it will be necessary ta watch the picture 
through the opening in the cardboard, moving the opening with a light rotating 
motion, meantime, over the desired field, to avoid sharp edges. In case I desire 
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to hold back certain very deep shadows, I use disks of cardboard cut to appro- 
priate size and shape and fastened on thin, stiff wire long enough to avoid the 
hand interfering with the picture. 

These disks should be moved slowly to and from the image to prevent sharp 
outlines. A face, for instance, which would print hopelessly black by the ordi- 
nary method can be partly printed and then shaded carefully until the rest of 
the picture has received sufficient exposure. The wire on which the disks are 
fastened does not interfere in the least if kept in motion as directed. Here again 
I must point out the advantage of using Cyko paper. Where a bromide paper 
will require only a few seconds exposure with a small stop, making dodging im- 
possible, Cyko can be exposed a minute or more, allowing ample time to create 
a new effect by shading in or holding back certain parts of the picture. The 
greater latitude of this paper is also an advantage not to be overlooked, and a 
few seconds extra for good measure will do no visible harm. 

To give even an approximate scale of exposure is almost impossible. In 
my experience I have exposed Cyko in two to four diameter enlargements from 
thirty seconds to five minutes, and more when working from very delicate neg- 
atives. 

My favorite developer is the following: 


PP seinerkenesedunenavidbedeoceddcssauweienen IO ounces 
eee eet eee Eee TT I5 grains 
Sodium sulphite anhydrous (Mallinckrodt) .............. 4 ounce 
Re ee a ee eee were 60 grains 
Sodium carbonate anhydrous (Mallinckrodt) ............. $ ounce 


First dissolve the metol thoroughly, then add the sulphite gradually and the 
other chemicals in rotation. 

For Cyko take one ounce of the developer, two ounces of water, and three 
drops of a ten per cent solution of potassium bromide. 

If Artura paper is used, dilute the developer with an equal part of water 
and add five drops of the potassium bromide solution to each ounce of diluted 
developer. The temperature of the solution should be about 60° Fahr. for both 
papers. 

It is not claimed that this is the only developer to be used, but in my hands 
this formula has proved very satisfactory. The image appears slowly and gives 
plenty of time to watch it build up. It is advisable to first soak the paper in 
water for about a minute, especially when large sheets are used. Drain the water 
off thoroughly, flow the developer over the paper and gently and quickly swab 
it over with cotton to ensure even action of the solution. After development is 
completed wash the print in several changes of water and fix in an acid-hypo bath. 

If a print is properly exposed it will appear rather slowly compared to most 
other papers of this type, but will finish quickly when started. Let it develop to 
good depth, and if the exposure was right there will be little danger of over- 
developing. Development will usually be complete in about one minute. 














I prefer to use adurol instead of hydroquinone, as it is far more soluble and 
gives the prints a rather warm tone. The keeping-quality of this developer, if 
placed in well-filled bottles, is surprising; besides, it makes a fine developer for 
plates and films, the resulting negatives having excellent printing-color and fine 
gradation. 

For developing plates or films use one ounce of the developer, two ounces of 
water and five drops of a ten per cent solution of potassium bromide. The tem- 
perature should be kept at 60° Fahr. 

Finally, let me point out another advantage in using Cyko for enlarging. 
One is able to use a very strong light in developing and handling this paper. 
My dark-room light consists of a single sheet of orange paper made transparent 
by rubbing with vaseline and mounted between two sheets of plain glass. Be- 
hind this I burn a sixteen-candle-power incandescent light. 

To some this article may be only a recapitulation; others may condemn it; 
but I hope some will try this method if they desire to enlarge from very delicate 
negatives, and wish to obtain results which are in most cases superior to a con- 


tact print. 
XY 
Our Illustrations 
THE EDITORS 


HIS little chat with the editors, published several times in 1905, was 

so favorably received by our readers, and we have had so many re- 

quests to continue it, that we shall make it a regular feature hereafter. 

It is our purpose here to comment upon the pictures reproduced, with 
a view of benefiting the reader and also of making our selection of subjects better 
understood. In doing this we believe that we can create an instructive depart- 
ment in the artistic as well as the technical side of photography. Composition 
and pictorial treatment, generally, will be taken up as occasion demands, with 
the pictures reproduced in each issue as examples. The technical details of the 
work will not be forgotten, as we shall endeavor, so far as possible, to publish 
the complete data regarding every picture printed. 

The principal pictures in the present issue by members of the Buffalo Cam- 
era Club have been treated from an artistic standpoint in Mr. Riley’s article, 
so that no further reference here is necessary. The data regarding them are as 
follows: 

“The First Letter,’ by J. A. Johnson. September evening; Zeiss lens, 
73-inch focus, F 6.3; flashlight; Seed 27 plate; pyro-acetone developer; Ozo- 
brome print. 

“‘Puppyhood,” by J. E. Ludcke. August, 3 P.m.; sunlight; Ross Homo- 
centric lens, 8}-inch focus, F 6.3; s'5 second; Seed L Ortho plate; glycin-edinol 
developer; Ozobrome print. 

“Lady Washington Geranium,” by Gustav R. Mayer. October, 3 P.M.; 
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good light; Ross Homocentric lens, 6-inch focus, F 22; 30 seconds; Orthonon 
plate; pyro-metol developer; Ozobrome print. 

“The Brook,” by Howard H. Boyce. October, 4.30 P.M.; good light; Tur- 
ner-Reich lens, 63-inch focus, F 5.6; short exposure; Cramer Iso plate; pyro 
developer; Ozobrome print. 

‘“*At the Marsh’s Edge,” by George J. Hare. October, 11 A.m.; diffused 
light; Goerz Celor lens, 84-inch focus, F 5. 5; ;3,, second; Cramer Crown plate; 
metol-hydro developer; bromide print. 

“Headed for Home,” by Howard H. Boyce. August, 6 P.m.; rather poor 
light; Turner Reich lens, 63-inch focus, F 8; 3 second; Cramer Iso plate; pyro 
developer; bromide print. 

“Main Street,” by William H. Kunz. March, 12.15 P.M.; rainy and foggy; 
Beck lens, 54-inch focus, F 8; 3 second; Cramer Banner plate; edinol developer; 
carbon print. 

“Firing the Furnace,’”’ by Charles R. Phipps. Centar lens, 83-inch focus, 
F 8; flashlight at night; Cramer Iso plate; metol-hydro developer; bromide print. 

“Gray Day,” by George J. Mason. November, 7 A.M.; drizzling rain, very 
dark; Ross Homocentric lens, 84-inch focus, F 6.3; 5 seconds; Standard Or- 
thonon plate; pyro-acetone developer; Ozobrome print. 

“The Homestead,” by George J. Mason. February, 3 p.M.; hazy, bright 
light; Ross Homocentric lens, 84-inch focus, F 6.3; B. & J. Isochrom light-filter; 
1 second; Standard Othonon plate; pyro-acetone developer; Ozobrome print. 

“On the Road to Market,” by Clare J. Crary. August, 4 p.M.; cloudy; 
Goerz lens, Series 111, 63-inch focus, F 4; 4, second; Kodak film; pyro developer; 
bromide print. 

“Taking Water,” by George J. Hare. June, at noon; good light; Goerz 
lens, 84-inch focus, F 5.5; +3, second; Cramer Crown plate; metol-hydro de- 
veloper; bromide print. 

“Caught by the Sand Man,” by Charles R. Phipps. Goerz Celor lens, 
81-inch focus, U. S. 1.6; 14 minutes by Welsbach light at night; Cramer Iso 
plate; metol-hydro developer; bromide print. 

‘Decorative Aspen Leaf,” by W. E. Bertling. We regret that we could not 
obtain the data regarding this print in time for insertion. 

“The Ferry,” by Wm. H. Kunz. March, 11.45 A.M.; heavy fog; Beck 
R. R. lens, 53-inch focus, F8; } second; Cramer Banner plate; edinol developer; 
carbon print. The negative, being thin, was intensified, and an enlarged neg- 
ative was made on a slow Hammer plate. 

“Margaret,” by Howard D. Beach. March, 3 P.m.; low, screened light; 
Voigtlander Portrait-lens, about 16-inch focus, working wide open; 3 seconds; 
Seed 26 x plate; pyro developer; Ozobrome print. 

The photo-micrographs accompanying the article by Mr. Davis are described 
on page 24, while the prize-winning photographs in the Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competition are treated in that department, as will be the regular cus- 
tom. The data this month will be found on page 42. 
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How May Photo-Era Be Improved? 


EALIZING that the success of a magazine, more particularly that of a 

class-journal, such as PHoTo-ERA, depends largely upon the quality 

and character of its contents, the editor of this journal has spared no 
pains to provide its readers with high-class material at all times. This policy 
has been extended to the choice of original articles by competent writers of recog- 
nized authority, and to the illustrations — by the most skilled photo-engravers 
available. Our monthly prize competitions are conducted with absolute fairness 
and with conscientious regard for high artistic ideals. Furthermore, desiring to 
safeguard the interests of our readers in their dealings with the photographic 
trade, we have adopted the protective policy of guaranteeing our advertisements, 
although such a course frequently results in our pecuniary disadvantage. Our 
attitude towards photography, in general, is one of absolute independence — we 
recognize merit without fear or favor. We take a conservative position as regards 
art and photography. We prefer to champion the extreme neither of artistic ex- 
pression nor technical superiority. 

That these salient features of the magazine have gained the approval of 
thousands of intelligent and fair-minded workers is evidenced by the fact that 
words of praise and congratulation from inspiring sources reach us constantly. 
While all this fills us with pride and satisfaction, we feel the desirability of ex- 
tending the scope of this magazine, so far as is consistent with sound business- 
principles and without impairing its present high standard. To this end we cor- 
dially invite our readers — whether subscribers or not — as well as our adver- 
tisers, to write us suggesting what changes, in their opinion, would enhance the 
value of PHoTo-ERA. It is taken for granted that ideas will be advanced which 
may not be feasible; but so far as possible we desire to be guided by the con- 
stituency of this magazine. We shall welcome honest criticism from any source 
offered in a friendly spirit, being convinced that, by keeping in close personal 
touch with our readers, we can best serve their interests. 

Our aim shall be to make PHoTo-ERA more helpful both in artistic and 
practical ways — in fact, to make it indispensable to the intelligent, progressive 
photographic worker. 


A Simple Business Principle 


T is said that in no country do business-conditions change so frequently as 
in the United States. Methods of procuring business, advertising-methods 
and other means whereby the sale of merchandise may be augmented are con- 
stantly being improved, and sales-managers as well as commercial travelers are 
constantly evolving new devices making for increased business. The teaching of 
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salesmanship is now a course at commercial colleges and even in the Y. M. C. A. 
Competition is so keen, nowadays, that the progressive merchant must needs 
make heavy drafts upon his ingenuity in order to keep in the running. In view 
of this development of trade in mental exactions and methods, calling more and 
more for the exercise of the reasoning faculty, it is surprising that there are still 
many business people who are so lacking in mentality and morality as to exact 
pay for goods which are clearly unsatisfactory. Such short-sighted tradesmen, 
simply “penny-wise and pound-foolish,” are on the direct road to a rapid loss of 
patronage. For example, a reputable photo-finisher is asked to supply a number 
of soft contact-prints from a “contrasty” negative; the results he obtains are 
manifestly contrary to the orders given and the customer is warranted in refusing 
payment. Still he insists on his bill and is paid, but, of course, for the last time 
by the victimized customer. Again, a half-tone engraver, knowing the wishes of 
his customer, is unable to comply with them; yet he enforces payment for thor- 
oughly discreditable work. In both cases — and they are of actual and recent 
occurrence — the tradesman displays a lack of sagacity; he is richer by a few 
dollars, but poorer by a good customer and one who is sure to circulate among 
his acquaintances the details of his unpleasant experience. It may be urged by 
some that to accept no fee at all for a task inadequately performed would be an 
acknowledgment of incapacity, and that repeated yielding to a critical customer 
would be fatal to the business reputation or the technical skill involved. Of 
course, captious customers are better lost; but, in general, far from being a sign 
of weakness to refuse pay for work unsatisfactory to the buyer, it is, on the con- 
trary, an excellent advertisement of a sound business integrity, as well as the 
manifestation of a high and sensitive moral standard. Instead of lessening con- 
fidence, such honor in business is more likely to augment it. A man who refuses 
to be content with less than the completest satisfaction of his patrons rises in the 
estimation of all right-thinking people. It is a high, manly, dignified stand to 
take: to fall short of this is to write one’s self down second-class. 


A Vocation Without a Suitable Name 


HE term “photo-fiiisher”’ figures for the first time in the advertising- 

pages of PHoTo-ERA. We hesitated a long time before adopting this 

designation of a well-known industry which consists of developing 
plates and films and printing for the trade. The number of persons conducting 
a business of this nature is not easily to be estimated; but in this country, at least, 
it mounts well up into the thousands. The business is eminently respectable and 
lucrative, calls for considerable judgment and skill, and gives honest employ- 
ment to thousands of persons. In spite of this, it lacks a designation at once in- 
telligible, fitting and dignified. Among the many terms that have been suggested 
“photo-finisher” strikes us as the most appropriate, and we shall continue its 
use until a better one shall have been suggested, and one which will enrich our 
photographic nomenclature. But is there a better one? We leave it to our 


readers to answer. 
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mation, advice and criticism will be freely given. 





THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 
A department especially designed for the amateur photographer and the beginner, in which infor- 


and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Membership may be obtained by sending name 








“BLUE skies smile, and flowers bloom on, 
And waters still keep flowing,”’ 

and it is to the “ waters which still keep flowing” 
that the particular attention of the Guild is called 
this month. There is nothing in nature which 
possesses a more subtle fascination than the ways 
of water, whether it takes the form of a tiny 
brooklet slipping along its pebbly bed, or in the 
tossing and rolling waves of the mighty ocean. 
Water shows a thousand different phases, each 
more charming than the last, and its moods and 
caprices have been the source of inspiration to 
the poets, and its elusiveness has lured the ama- 
teur photographer to spoil many a good plate. 

Now there is nothing that gives so much zest 
to an outing or a vacation as to have some special 
object in view, something to be a delight when 
the days of wandering are over, and to give 
them a raison d’étre; so the editor suggests that 
the amateur, instead of making pictures of water- 
scapes at random, make selections from several 
poems of which water is the theme and then en- 
deavor to make pictures which shall illustrate 
the poet’s thought or description. 

A few words or a line or two will suggest the 
picture. 

“Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy 
green braes” 
brings up one scene, and this, 
‘“Woodsy and wild and lonesome, 

The swift stream wound away,” 
puts before our mental vision an aspect directly 
opposite. 

There is the fountain “into the sunlight, leap- 
ing and flashing,” and the steep cascade, 

“Tossing its white-maned waters 

Against the hemlock’s shade.”’ 

There is the stream, 
“Down the hill-slope murmuring on, 
Over root and mossy stone,”’ 
and 
“The sea, the sea, its lonelv shore, 
Its billows crested white.” 

One will find that the poets have not missed 
any of the water’s changeful ways, and if one 
strives to interpret with his camera the words of 
his rhyming brother it will help him to cultivate 
not only the habit of seeing but also that rare 
talent, originality. 


PRINTING IN CLOUDS 
IN order to introduce clouds into a landscape 
photograph where no clouds appear in the nega- 
tive one must resort to what is known as double 
printing — that is, one must print on the same 
piece of paper from two negatives, the one being 
from the landscape and the other from a cloud 


negative suitable for the weather conditions 
under which the landscape picture was made. 

The accessories for double printing are a 
large-sized printing-frame larger than the nega- 
tives to be printed from, some orange-colored 
post-office paper, a cake of water-color opaque 
paint such as lampblack or Prussian blue and a 
small and medium camel’s-hair brush. The 
paper used is printing-out paper, as one cannot 
judge on developing-papers where the negatives 
are to be adjusted. 

There are several ways of masking the nega- 
tive, the process depending on the negative itself. 
If the horizon-line is simply indicated by distant 
woods or hills, then make a proof from the nega- 
tive, and with sharp scissors cut the print in half, 
following the outline very carefully. Lay these 
pieces of paper in the sun till they are well black- 
ened, and one then has two masks, one for the 
landscape and one for the sky. 

In printing in clouds it will be found a more 
successful undertaking if the print is made first 
from the cloud negative. Adjust the mask over 
the landscape part of the negative, on the film 
side. If placed on the glass side of the negative 
the demarcation will not be perfect, owing to the 
thickness of the glass. Hold the mask in position 
either by gummed strips or by a bit of paste at 
the edges of the negative. Place the cloud nega- 
tive in the printing-frame, adjust the paper over 
it so that the horizon-line of the cloud negative 
and the landscape coincide, fasten in the frame 
and print. Do not print the clouds too deep. 
Their purpose is simply to break the white ex- 
panse of sky, and if printed too deeply the pic- 
ture will be over-balanced. 

Now if the sky part of the landscape negative 
is so dense that it serves as a mask itself, then 
there will be no need of using the sky mask for 
the second printing. Simply adjust the paper 
over the landscape, taking great care that the 
lines coincide. 

If the horizon-line is much broken up by differ- 
ent objects the way to proceed is to rub off a 
quantity of the opaque water-color on a bit of 
china, making a rather thick paste. Then with 
the finer of the camel’s-hair brushes paint all 
along the horizon-line on the glass side of the 
negative, carefully covering all objects that rise 
above the horizon-line. Let the paint dry, then 
take a proof and if not sufficiently masked apply 
another coat of paint. Over the unpainted part 
of the landscape adjust a piece of the yellow post- 
office paper. Place the cloud negative in position 
and print. Wash the paint from the negative 
and make the print from the landscape. The 
objects which rise above the horizon will print 
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deep enough to obscure any slight discrepancy 
between the mask and the paper. 

This method may be followed very successfully 
where trees with light foliage are outlined against 
the sky. It requires time and a careful hand to 
follow the contour of a broken horizon-line, but 
the result will well repay one for the trouble. 

One must be careful to choose such cloud nega- 
tives as will not prove an anachronism in the 
finished print, and if the suggestions given in the 
June Round Robin Guild are heeded one will 
have no difficulty in determining whether or not 
his cloud negatives fit his landscapes. 

COPYRIGHTING PHOTOGRAPHS 

THE formalities required by law in order to 
secure copyright entry are very simple. No 
statement is necessary except the direct applica- 
tion for copyright registration. No papers are 
required to be sworn to, nor does any certificate 
have to be furnished. 

There are three preliminary steps to copyright 
protection, and these must be taken exactly in 
the manner prescribed by the law. Otherwise 
no protection is secured. 

The first step is the registration of title or de- 
scription of the article to be copyrighted. 

The second step is the depositing of two cop- 
ies of the article with the Library of Congress 
not later than the day of publication in this or 
any foreign country. 

The third step is that a notice of copyright 








FROST AND MIST 
ATMOSPHERIC EFFECTS 


should be printed on every copy distributed 
using either of the following forms: 

“Entered according to an act of Congress, in 
the year — by ———, in the office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington;” or the sim- 
pler form — “Copyright, ——, by ——. 

To obtain copyright protection for a photo- 
graph, a printed copy of the title of the photo- 
graph must be sent to the office of the Librarian 
of Congress. A written title cannot be accepted, 
and a typewritten title can be recorded only at 
the risk of the sender. 

The application for entry of title must con- 
tain a distinct statement in whose name the 
claim of copyright is to be entered, with full ad- 
dress. The law requires that the real name of 
the copyright claimant shall be printed in the 
notice of copyright which it is obligatory to 
print upon each copy of any article copyrighted. 

If an author desires to avoid putting his name 
on record he must arrange with some other per- 
son to make the copyright entry in such person’s 
name as “proprietor,’”’ under arrangement with 
himself as author. 

When application is made for a photograph 
it is necessary to state that the photographic 
prints are “from negatives made within the 
limits of the United States, or from transfers 
made therefrom.” 

The application for copyright and registra- 
tion should be accompanied by the prescribed 
fee. Only one title can be recorded for one fee. 
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When several photographs are published as 
a series under a general title, the general title 
should be differentiated by the addition of a 
sub-title, a number, or a letter, so that no two 
titles in the series should be exactly alike. 

The copyright fee required by law for record- 
ing the title of a photograph is fifty cents. If 
the person securing the copyright wishes a cer- 
tificate of copyright an additional fee of fifty 
cents is asked. The fee of fifty cents is all that 
is required to copyright an article, but most 
persons prefer to have the certificate and so pay 
the extra fifty cents. 

All remittances should be by postal money 
order, or by express order made payable to the 
Register of Copyrights. No money should be 
placed in any package of photographs sent to 
the Copyright Office, and postage stamps will 
not be accepted as fees if the denomination is 
above five cents. 

Send to the Library of Congress, Copyright 
Office, Washington, D. C., two copies of the 
best edition or print of the photograph suitably 
mounted before any copies are distributed or 
published. Each photograph must be plainly 
marked with its title, and the name and address 
of the sender and claimer of copyright. This 
marking must be on the mount — the photo- 
graph print itself must not be defaced. 

No copyright can be protected against in- 
fringement unless the notice prescribed by law 
is inscribed upon some visible portion thereof, 
or of the substance on which the same is mounted. 

The form of inscription has already been 
given. In making application for copyright, 
send to the Library of Congress for proper 
blanks, which will be mailed together with a 
slip on which is printed the proper address for 
forwarding the same to Washington. 

The term for which copyright holds good is 
for twenty-eight years. At the end of that period 
it may be renewed for fourteen more years. 


LEAF-PRINTS 

Just now when decorative photography is at- 
tracting so much attention one must not over- 
look flower and leaf prints. Any small feathery 
flower with sharply-indented leaves makes most 
interesting prints, and if the printing is con- 
tinued until the veining of the leaves shows, then 
the effect is like a delicate tracing or etching. 

A little later in the season the leaves of the 
plants will not be so succulent as now and the 
prints will not show the veins and marking as 
well. Wood plants and leaves make very decora- 
tive prints, and the leaves of some trees such as 
the sumach, the drooping birch, the skeleton 
maple and oak, and the Japanese maples, of 
which many may now be found in our parks. 
Meadowsweet with leaf and blossom, the varie- 
gated leaves of geraniums, the wild geranium, 
herb Robert, and plants with indented or palmate 
leaves, make interesting prints. 

The leaves or flowers or both are arranged on 
a sheet of clear glass, a piece of printing-out 
paper placed over them and the two clamped 











into the printing-frame. The paper is exposed 
until that portion not covered by the leaves is a 
deep bronzy black. The print is then removed, 
washed for a few minutes in running water, then 
fixed in a hypo bath made in the proportion of 
one ounce of hypo to ten or twelve ounces of 
water. If too strong hypo is used the veinings of 
the leaves will be eliminated. 

I have before me a print made from the com- 
mon wood-sorrel, showing its tiny rootlets, its 
branching leafy stems, and its small flowers all 
clearly defined. The whole plant is not over 
three inches long and there is just the same look 
of fragility about this imprint as there is about the 
plant itself. 

Beneath the print are these lines from Tenny- 
son, a happy selection for the subject: 


“‘Flower in the crannied wall 
I pluck you out of the cranny. 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man are.” 


There is something very wonderful about 
these leaf-prints. The little plant is gone forever, 
and yet here to-day is its sign manual as vivid as 
when it was made long ago. 





Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints jor competition to PHOTO- 

ERA, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











PRIZES 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $ 5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $ 2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his jriends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHOTO- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package oj prints will not be considered 
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eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 
June —“ Pinhole Pictures.”’ Closes July 31. 
July —“‘ Harbor Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
August —“‘ Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
September —“‘Artistic Mounting.”’ Closes Octo- 

ber 31. 

AWARDS — ATMOSPHERIC EFFECTS 

First Prize: George C. Elmberger. 

Second Prize: S. S. Skolfield. 

Third Prize: Robert E. Weeks. 

Honorable Mention: C. W. Christiansen, Paul 
Fournier, H. Y. Siimmons, Paul Lewis Ander- 
son, K. Theodor Krantz, Henry Bastow, Helen 
W. Clogston, D. H. Brookins, Ernest P. Sea- 
brook, T. L. Mead, Jr., Dr. W. F. Zierath, 
A. B. Hargett. 

The first prize picture, “An Impression, 
Chicago,”’ by George C. Elmberger, is not shown 
here because it was reproduced in our January 
issue, being one of the most attractive ‘prints 
hung in the Fourth American Salon. Its suc- 
cess in this contest was due to beauty of compo- 
sition and the charm of its impressionistic qual- 
ities as well as the mastery of technique it dis- 
played. No better example could be had of the 
fact that it is the treatment, not the subject, 
which counts most in all pictorial art. The data 
concerning the picture are as follows: time of 
day, 5 P.M.; light, fair; lens, single achromatic in 
No. 2 Brownie camera; focal length, five inches; 
stop, No. 16; exposure, one twenty-fifth of a 
second on Eastman film; developer, weak pyro; 
printing-process, Rotox contact print from en- 
larged paper negative. 

Another fine example of impressionism is the 
second prize winner, ‘‘Through the Winter’s 
Storm,” by S. S. Skolfield. Here, again, the sub- 
ject is commonplace and it is the treatment which 
has made the picture. There is a boldness and 
originality in the placing of the team in the pic- 
ture space which is very commendable, and the 
effect of a rough winter day has been conveyed 
with unusual success. The data are as follows: 
time of day, 1 P.M.; light, poor; lens, Bausch & 
Lomb Universal; focal length, five inches; stop, 
No. 8; exposure, one twenty-fifth of a second; 
plate, Standard; developer, metol-hydro; print- 
ing-process, carbon. 

The third prize winner, “Frost and Mist,” 
by Robert E. Weeks, shows one of nature’s most 
elusive moods and is in every way charming. It 


is beautiful in a decorative way as well as a re- 
markable study of tone and atmosphere. The 
data follow: very misty and dull after a heavy 
sleet storm in February; exposure, one second 
through Burke and James color-screen; plate, 
Cramer Medium Iso; printing-process, enlarged 
from 5 x 7 on Monox bromide. We regret not 
being able to secure more complete particulars 
before going to press. 


CERTIFICATES OF AWARD IN OUR 
MONTHLY CONTESTS 

How best to provide for the prize-winners in 
our monthly competitions has long been a prob- 
lem with us, and we have felt for some time that 
those workers who receive honorable mention 
should have some recognition other than the 
publication of their names in PHoTO-ERA. Our 
custom of allowing successful contestants to 
select photographic materials to the amount of 
their prizes has met with universal approval, but 
at the same time, many persons wish something 
of a permanent nature which may be kept and 
added to as a collection. In order to gratify this 
desire, and particularly to encourage winners of 
honorable mention, who merit something more 
tangiblé than bare acknowledgment, we have 
had prepared an attractive certificate, printed 
in two colors on Japan parchment paper. One 
of these will be issued to each contestant receiving 
either a prize or honorable mention. In doing 
this we shall continue to maintain our usual high 
standard in making awards, for it is by this 
means only that we can make a PHOTO-ERA 
Honorable Mention what we want it to be —a 
thing to be striven for and highly prized. 





Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frrnt WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 











G. BAINBRIDGE.— You cannot make a copy 
of the same size as the original print unless the 
bellows extension is at least twice as great as the 
focal length of the lens. In lighting the picture 
do not have it too near the window. The lighting 
will be more harmonious if the print is placed 
some little distance back in the room, although 
the exposure must be prolonged. 

B. F. HANNA.— Do not try to mix your own 
flashlight powders. It is far wiser to buy them 
ready prepared, and you will find flash-sheets 
more satisfactory than the powder for the work 
you purpose doing. 

V. F. L.— One dram of Rodinal to twelve 
ounces of water would be a strong enough solu- 
tion to use in your developing by the tank method. 
The plates ought to be developed in the course of 
an hour or so. Have you ever tried glycin for 
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tank development? If not, why not try the 
formula given in the May number of PHoTO- 
Era? This gives excellent results and the plates 
are free from stain. 

Henry T.— If you will consult the Round 
Robin Guild in the March number of PHotTo- 
ERA, 1908, you will find full directions for trans- 
ferring the film from a broken glass to a whole 
one. It seems rather a difficult process, but in 
reality it is very simple. All that is needed to 
make it successful is to move quickly and with 
precision when lifting the film from the oid sup- 
port. 

KATHERINE S.— By all means get a camera 
which uses films when preparing your outfit for a 
trip abroad. You can get a camera which uses 
both plates and films. Films may now be bought 
in any of the large European cities and in some of 
the smaller ones, but it is wiser to go well supplied 
with material. It goes through free of duty and, 
if properly protected, there is no danger of injury 
from dampness during the voyage. 

CHARLES E, T.— The Faber blue pencil, made 
specially for writing on glass and china, is the 
one you need for marking on the backs of your 
negatives. There is one advantage in working 
on the glass side of the negative, and that is that 
if the work is not satisfactory it can be quickly 
erased and done over again. 

M. F. A.— In making portraits do not use a 
sharp focus. It used to be the rule formerly to 
get as sharp a focus as possible so that one might 
almost count hairs, the picture was so micro- 
scopic in detail. Focus sharply at first, then turn 
the lens either forward or backward just a trifle 

enough to soften the outlines without blurring. 
A portrait made in this way requires very little 
retouching, and the less a portrait is retouched 
the more satisfactory the resulting prints. 

Frances G.— The trouble with your toning- 
bath is that you used it too soon after mixing. A 
toning-bath, with very few exceptions, should 
stand at least from twelve to twenty-four hours to 
ripen — that is, to have the ingredients thor- 
oughly assimilated. 

D. L. L.— The iridescent stain on your nega- 
tives may be removed by rubbing the surface of 
the plate with alcohol, using a piece of chamois 
skin stretched over the finger. The cause of the 
stain — which is a species of fog — may have 
been that the plates were old. If not too marked, 
the stain does not interfere with the printing- 
qualities of the negative. 

BERTHA B.— A calcium chloride toning-bath 
is made up as follows: to eight ounces of water 
add one grain each of gold chloride and calcium 
chloride and one-half teaspoonful of powdered 
chalk. This bath should stand for three or four 
days before using. Calcium chloride is used in 
drying platinum papers and in keeping them dry. 

CAROLINE J.— Dissolving in a hot water 
bath means that the dish containing the substance 
to be dissolved is set into a larger one containing 
water and the water in the outside dish is kept 
boiling until the ingredients in the smaller dish 
are dissolved. The hot water enables one to dis- 








solve chemicals in glass or china which could not 
be dissolved in metal, owing to the action of the 
chemical on the metal. One can improvise a 
hot water bath by using a tin basin and an 
earthen dish. 





Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return- postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
FLInt WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“IN THE GARDEN,” C. C. S.— This picture 
represents a woman and a child in a flower- 
garden. The child is seated on the ground with 
its lap filled with flowers, while the woman is 
dropping more flowers into the child’s apron. 
The picture would have been admirable were it 
not for the fact that neither child nor woman 
is paying the slightest attention to what he is sup- 
posed to be doing, but both are staring straight 
at the camera. The point of view is well chosen, 
the lights and shadows are pleasing and if the 
subjects had assumed an unconsciousness of the 
camera the picture would have been an original 
bit of work well done. The flowers are at their 
best now and this picture should be tried again. 

“In THE LisBrary,” F. C. A.— This picture 
shows the interior of a long room lined with 
books. In the foreground, but not too near to the 
camera, is a table on which are books and maga- 
zines, and snugly ensconced in a big armchair is 
a boy evidently absorbed in a book which is 
spread open on his knee. This picture has a 
great deal of merit, the faults being in the spots 
of light on the table, the covers of the magazines 
having been the objects on which the light was 
strongest. Had the magazines, been removed 
and the table thus kept out of prominence there 
would be little to criticize in the picture, because 
the subject is seemingly unaware of the camera, 
and the vista of the room is very pleasing. 

“ALONG THE CANAL,” T. L. R.— The first 
thing which attracts attention in this picture is a 
broad dark band starting at the lower right- 
hand side of the print and extending up to the 
horizon-line in diminishing lines, and on both 
sides of it is a light band, the one being the water 
of the canal, and the other the white sandy path. 
The dark band is the bank of the canal with its 
rank growth of grass and weeds. This plate was 
evidently over-exposed and under-developed. 
There is abundant material in the locality where 
the picture was made for some artistic views. 
Study the composition of a picture of this char- 
acter which is really good, then try to get some- 
thing like it. Pictures of the canals and dykes of 
Holland furnish excellent suggestions. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








PANCHROMATIC FLASHLIGHT 
POWDERS 

THE spectra of metallic salts enable consider- 
able control to be exercised in preparing flash 
powder which will give a light sufficiently orange 
in color to counteract the blue-sensitiveness of 
orthochromatic dry-plates. By the use of such 
panchromatic powders as Dr. Krebs describes in 
a recent issue of Die Photographische Industrie 
the usual color-screen can be dispensed with in 
copying pictures, plans, sketches, etc., while 
selective work can be done by using flashlight 
powders prepared to give blue, green or red 
light. The admixture of barium or copper salts 
to the flash powder will produce a green flame; 
calcium and lithium, a red flame; while plain 
magnesium powder in conjunction with an ordi- 
nary plate suffices well to contrast blues or violets 
with greens or reds. No worker should attempt 
to prepare these powders himself, as they are ex- 
ceedingly explosive. They should be made only 
by those who understand the matter thoroughly. 


KEEPING-QUALITY OF AUTOCHROMES 

THIS matter has been the subject’ of con- 
siderable discussion among users of these new 
plates. It may, therefore, be of interest to many 
readers to know that Mr. W. Arthur Long, an 
Englishman, has made very successful trans- 
parencies on plates ten months old. The original 
formule were used and the subject was especially 
chosen to try the capabilities of the plate — 
yellow daffodils, white narcissi, scarlet gera- 
niums, pink carnations, red-pink tulips, prim- 
roses, violets, yellow daisies and green leaves, 
on a blue-gray base and background. The yel- 
lows are very good, and the whites white. Al- 
though a certain amount of control in manipula- 
tion may be attempted and different solutions 
and strengths adopted, Mr. Long feels convinced 
that in a great majority of cases the results will 
show degradation of some of the colors. Ex- 
posure is the great problem, and if this is not cor- 
rect little will be gained by tampering with the 
developer, time, etc. 


COPYING OIL-PAINTINGS 

Work of this sort should always be done out- 
doors, because of the more even light obtainable. 
Under such conditions brush-work and other ir- 
regularities are almost unnoticeable. The matter 
of exposure is also a consideration, especially as a 
yellow screen is essential in securing accurate 
color-values. With a deep screen and slow plate 
the exposure indoors would be unreasonably 
long. 





DIRECT POSITIVES 

StNcE publishing in the March issue the 
method of making enlarged negatives direct, 
which has been extensively advocated by M. 
Balagny, another method of producing direct 
positives has come to our attention. This is the 
method of M. Lacour and the late Alfred Cornu. 
In this new process bromide paper is employed 
instead of dry-plates, as the white support of the 
image makes it possible to observe details with 
the naked eye or microscope which are lost in 
scrutinizing a glass plate. 

Five operations are required: preliminary de- 
velopment, exposure to light, dissolution of re- 
duced silver, redevelopment and fixing. The first 
development is effected in from forty to sixty 
seconds with an amidol solution containing five 
per cent of sodium sulphite. The developer 
should be used at about 65° Fahr. After rinsing 
in water, the print is then exposed to light, after 
which the image is dissolved in a two per cent 
solution of chromic acid. This requires twenty 
or thirty seconds, and the print may then be 
rinsed and redeveloped in the original amidol 
solution. Here the silver chromate dissolves and, 
when the print is fully developed, it may be fixed 
in hypo as usual. Glossy papers respond to this 
treatment better than matt, and the results are 
claimed to possess the relative values exactly in 
proportion to the quantity of light received. 


RESTORING DAGUERREOTYPES 

ALMosT every family has daguerreotypes, 
made many years ago, which appear to have 
faded so that the image is scarcely visible. Fre- 
quently this is due to deterioration of the image 
on the plate, but it is often caused by a change 
in the glass covering. Certain kinds of glass are 
liable to become clouded as a result of some un- 
known cause. Beginning as a sort of light cloud 
at any point the defect spreads like a fungus un- 
til the whole plate is clouded. It is rarely seen 
in window-glass always exposed to the light, so 
it may be that the daguerreotype-glass, which is 
always kept in darkness, may be more liable to 
damage from the clouding of its surface. Should 
it be found that the plate is in good condition, 
after removing the glass cover, the remedy is to 
substitute a fresh glass. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE FILM 


A ¥Fi_m of this description for ordinary pho- 
tography, and more especially for the cinemato- 
graph, has long occupied the minds of scientists, 
and we understand that after several years de- 
voted to experiment Dr. Eichengriin has suc- 
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ceeded in making the most satisfactory article yet 
produced as a substitute for celluloid. It is a 
new acetyl cellulose and will be known commer- 
cially as Cellit. In a recent issue of Photo- 
graphische Korrespondenz Dr. Lissegang, of 
Diisseldorf, describes his tests, which are very 
interesting. The new film is transparent, flexible, 
very tough and, after continued use in the cine- 
matograph, shows no signs of cracking or split- 
ting. It does not easily catch fire, and when 
lighted gives little flame, practically no smoke 
and is easily blown out, as the fire has but little 
hold on the material. While there is still hope 
that an absolutely non-inflammable film may be 
produced, the present substance is a decided 
advance which will be much appreciated by all 
connected with this important line of work. 


MAKING THE MOST OF UNDER- 
EXPOSURES 

In tentative methods of development under- 
exposure becomes evident when the image is 
very slow in appearing. If development be pro- 
longed to force detail out of the shadows the 
high-lights become over-developed and _ their 
opacity unduly increased. By far the best meth- 
od of procedure when under-exposure is indi- 
cated by the slow appearance of the image is to 
pour off the normal developer and flood the plate 
with water at about 70° Fahr., or a little warmer. 
The plate should be left covered in this for ten 
or fifteen minutes, during which time the devel- 
oper in the gelatine and that adhering to the 
plate, diluted by the tepid water, will slowly 
bring up the shadow-details without appreciably 
adding to the opacity of the high-lights. 


CLEANING GLASS AND PORCELAIN 


Ir graduates and dishes are not cleaned reg- 
ularly after use, the stains and marks thus caused 
are not easily removed. The following is a good 
formula: 


i ee ear ue 5 ounces 
Potassium bichromate ............. 4 ounce 
Sulphuric acid ...... Ser re een z 


The acid should be added slowly to the bichro- 
mate solution, which is stirred with a glass rod 
meantime. Avoid getting this solution on the 
hands or clothes. For removing black silver 
stains, such as are found on porcelain dishes 
when developing gaslight prints, nitric acid is 
best. 


THE PICTORIAL IN THE COMMON- 
PLACE 


THE ordinary and commonplace scenes with 
which the photographer comes in daily contact 
are apt to be passed unheeded and unappre- 
ciated. Many of the beauties of his immediate 
neighborhood do not appeal to him; and even 
when he is out for the express purpose of picture- 
making, how often are the little commonplace 








bits overlooked! Some subjects are, of course, 
inappropriate, while others, although not of 
themselves beautiful, may, by carefully choosing 
the conditions of lighting, be productive of a 
pleasing picture. 

Not only does this apply to the country, but 
also to the streets and alleys of the town, with the 
thousand and one incidents which are of daily 
occurrence. 

It should not be the aim to secure merely an 
exact counterpart of the actual scene, with all its 
trivial details, but to so modify and select that 
the resulting picture shall convey the sentiment 
and feeling aroused in the mind, and not be re- 
markable merely for its technical excellence. 

Attention should be given to perspective and 
arrangement of the masses and tones, while 
judicious focusing may be employed to differen- 
tiate the various planes. 

An _all-over-out-of-focus effect, causing a 
smudging of outline, should not be mistaken for 
pictorial effect, as form is none the less necessary 
because details are subdued 

A friendly mist helps considerably in the elim- 
ination of ugly details, softening their outlines 
and robbing the distance of its harshness; in 
short, transforming the commonplace into the 
pictorial. 

Pictures can be made almost anywhere and of 
every conceivable subject, and if the photog- 
rapher would cultivate the seeing faculty he 
would appreciate the ordinary, every-day sub- 
jects equally with those to be found in more pic- 
torial districts where pictures are more or less 
‘“‘ready-made”’ and simply waiting to be photo- 
graphed. 

He who elects to work in town has many diffi- 
culties to surmount, but these may in most cases 
be overcome by the exercise of patience and by 
waiting for the opportunities which will be sure 
to present themselves sooner or later. 

The seashore also abounds in suitable subjects, 
but it should be remembered that it is ‘the 
little bit” rather than the panoramic view which 
is usually the most useful for the picture-maker. 

The convenience of a hand-camera is often re- 
sponsible for a good deal of impatience, and in- 
stead of waiting for the favorable moment there 
is a temptation to fire off the shutter without giv- 
ing due thought to the many details in the com- 
position; yet, at the same time, the practised hand 
will almost without a second glance know with 
certainty the precise moment to make the ex- 
posure. 

Much can be done to modify the negative with 
the aid of powdered black lead and a paperstump. 
Details, such as clouds and high-lights, may be 
strengthened or added, and the whole negative 
evened up in a most surprising manner, without 
in any way destroying the structure or endanger- 
ing the film. This method has many advantages 
over the system of working on the back of the 
negative, either on transparent paper or matt 
varnish, and experiments should be made in this 
direction. — Walter Selfe, in The Amateur Pho- 
tographer, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, I 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 








THE JURY OF PHOTO-ERA’S FIFTH 
ANNUAL CONTEST 

OvrR many readers and friends will be pleased 
to know that the jury for PHoTro-Era’s Fifth 
Annual Contest has been selected, and is com- 
posed of men widely known in artistic circles, 
and generally respected for their signal ability 
and fitness. They are as follows: F. H. Tomp- 
kins, portrait-painter; Wm. H. Downes, art- 
critic; J. H. Garo, Boston, and Rudolf Eicke- 
meyer of New York, professional photographers; 
F. Benedict Herzog, New York, and Wendell G. 
Corthell, Boston, amateur photographers, and 
Wilfred A. French, publisher and editor of 
PHOTO-ERA. 


ERRATUM 
THE names of the European photographers 
who made the two superb portraits on pages 
234 and 235 of our May issue should be trans- 
posed. “Indecision” is the work of W. Weimer, 
while C. Ruf was the author of “ Portrait.” 


A NEW CAMERA CLUB IN BOSTON 

A CAMERA Club has recently been formed 
under the auspices of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, 48 Boylston St., Boston, which 
should prove of interest to amateur as well as 
professional photographers in Boston and its 
immediate surburban districts. 

At the first annual meeting of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union Camera Club, 
the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Stephen E. Woodbury, president; 
Richard Ray, Jr., vice-president; Wilfred S. 
White, secretary and treasurer. 

The regular meetings of the Camera Club are 
held on the first Tuesday in each month, at 8 
o'clock P.M., at which time interesting and in- 
structive topics are brought up for informal dis- 
cussion by the members. 

The membership of the club is steadily in- 
creasing, and its ultimate success seems assured. 

Further particulars as to dues, etc., may be 
obtained by addressing the secretary at 48 
Boylston St., Boston. 


PRINTS OF MUSICAL INTEREST 

Ir is a well-known fact that music-lovers are 
also picture-lovers. Not only is the reverse like- 
wise true, but photographers have exceptional 
opportunities to produce pictures of musical in- 
terest. The well-known publication The Mu- 
sician seeks to profit by this circumstance, and 
therefore advertises that it will pay cash for 
prints of musical subjects that are novel and 
pleasing. See advertisement in this issue. 





PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 

No professional photographer who can possi- 
bly attend should miss the Twenty-eighth An- 
nual Convention at Detroit, July 14 to 17 inclu- 
sive. The aim of the officers this year has been 
to provide practical information which will war- 
rant photographers in making the trip to De- 
troit. That they have succeeded is evidenced 
by the fact that J. H. Garo, of Boston, W. M. 
Hollinger, of New York, Elias Goldensky, of 
Philadelphia, and Dudley Hoyt, of New York, 
all successful photographers of the first rank, 
will demonstrate their methods from the making 
of the sitting to their ideas of a finished print. 
The monetary value of the information which 
these gentlemen can impart is certainly worth 
far more than the expenses of going to Detroit. 


A SUCCESSFUL MOUNTAIN 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND LECTURER 
AMONG the successful photographers of our 

acquaintance making a specialty of American 
mountain-scenery, Mr. Herbert W. Gleason, of 
Boston, Mass., is easily the first. His most bril- 
liant achievements in this direction are views 
of the great mountain-ranges of the United 
States, especially the Sierras of California, and 
the Arizona and Grand River Canyons. An il- 
lustrated lecture on these, his latest exploits with 
the camera, was recently delivered at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, before 
a large and distinguished audience, which was 
profoundly impressed by the extraordinary 
beauty and technical perfection of the lantern- 
views, all of which were exquisitely colored by 
the wife of the lecturer from data made on the 
spot. Especially impressive were a number of 
moving dioramas, also colored, made by Mr. 
Gleason from elevations of 10,000 to 13,000 feet. 
The lecture was interspersed with slides of na- 
tive Alpine flora, faithfully displaying the great 
variety and beauty of coloring for which they are 
noted. Mr. Gleason is to be complimented for 
avoiding the use of motion-pictures — not be- 
cause he cannot produce them, but because their 
novelty does not compensate for the distressing 
and even fatal effect upon the eyes of the average 
spectator. The photographic equipment car- 
ried by Mr. Gleason on his mountain excursions 
includes four plate-cameras — 10 x 20, 8 x 10, 
5 x 7 and an Auto-Graflex 3} x 44, and a Cirkut 
Panoramic attachment with six-foot films used 
with a 5 x 7 Century camera. These were all 
fitted with interchangeable Goerz Anastigmats 
from 6 to 24 inch focus, supplemented with 
several negative lenses for telephoto work. 
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IMPORTANT MAGAZINE-COMBINES 
IN ENGLAND 

THE spirit of combination among photographic 
magazines does not reach its confines in America, 
but is now rife in England also. Asa result, two 
important amalgamations have recently been 
effected. The first is the consolidation of The 
Amateur Photographer and The Photographic 
News, two of England’s best magazines in this 
field. Doubtless this fusion of interests would 
never have occurred but for the untimely death 
of A. Horseley Hinton, who had for several 
years edited the former publication. In bowing 
to the inevitable, however, we believe the pub- 
lishers of this magazine have chosen a wise 
course. Certain it is that everything tends to 
indicate a prosperous future for the combined 
magazine, under the able editorship of F. J. 
Mortimer, F. R. P. S., for nearly three years 
past editor of The Photographic News. Few 
men know the practical side of photography 
better than Mr. Mortimer, but he is best known 
for his superb marines, which, so far as we know, 
are unequaled. 

The second combination is that of Photogra- 
phy and Focus, which in their joint form will be 
edited by R. Child Bayley, for some time editor 
of Photography. Although a photographer of 
exceptional ability, it is his work in the Auto- 
chrome process that has brought him conspicu- 
ously before the attention of the world. Doubt- 
less the department of color-photography in this 
magazine will be as instructive in the future as 
it has been in the past. 

PHOTO-ERA’S OWN LIST OF PRIZE- 
CONTESTS AND CASH-OFFERS FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
PRIZE-CONTESTS 

Youth’s Companion; Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; Cramer Dry-Plate Company; Boston & 
Maine Railroad; Burr Publishing Company; 
PuHotTo-ERA, and the Round Robin Guild. 





CASH-OFFERS 
The Musician; Yachting; System; The Hard- 
ware Press; M. K. Bell; Advance Studios; Bar- 
ton & Spooner, and J. K. Le Baron. 


THE KAISER’S CAMERA 

THE German Emperor’s traveling-camera is 
of the simple folding type, provided with an 
Anastigmat lens and focal-plane shutter. He 
has a decided predilection for landscapes. At 
a convenient time the prints are assembled and 
bound in volumes, as well as numerous record- 
pictures of persons, uniforms, paintings and 
statuary, not omitting the Empress’s favorite 
“ Dackeln’’— dachshunds. Sometimes the films 
are developed immediately and prints sent en 
route to friends in Berlin. Inasmuch as the Em- 
press also makes frequent use of a camera, it 
cannot be said that the cultivation of photog- 
raphy in the German Empire suffers for in- 
spiring examples. 








BOSTON CAMERA CLUB 

AT the regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Camera Club, May 4, Mr. Albert E. Flower, 
the vice-president, showed several lantern- 
slides of scenes in Holland made from his own 
negatives. Ladies were invited and the occasion 
was a most enjoyable one. Later, at the June 
meeting, President Hubbard favored the club 
with an illustrated lecture, “‘A Leisurely Tour 
through the British Isles,” which was entertain- 
ing as well as instructive. This was the last reg- 
ular meeting of the club until October, and dur- 
ing the summer months the members are re- 
quested to keep in mind the Competitive Exhi- 
bition which will be held in the early fall. 


GRAND RAPIDS CAMERA CLUB 

THE annual exhibition of this club is always 
a happening of importance in photographic cir- 
cles, and this year was no exception. One hun- 
dred and two prints by sixteen members were 
shown at the Ryerson Library from May 1 to 
ro and attracted much favorable comment 
among the art-lovers of Grand Rapids. The 
club is a small one, there being but thirty-five 
members, but all are adults and serious in their 
aims. Of the general nature of their work little 
need be said, save that it is of exceptional merit. 
The characteristics of the principal member’s 
work was treated in a more personal way in 
PHOTO-ERA for November, 1907, and our read- 
ers have no doubt noticed reproductions of pic- 
tures by members of this organization in our 
January, February, April and June issues this 
year. The present exhibition is without doubt 
the finest from an artistic standpoint ever held 
by the club, and, although containing a wide 
range of subjects the portraits and genre stud- 
ies form the strongest features. 

Careless criticism of an individual’s work is 
worse than none, so to confine remarks to the 
brief space allowed will be to concentrate our 
attention upon one or two suggestions, and the 
work of the club as a whole. 

The past year, a few of the members have 
distinguished themselves, and_ individualized 
their work along certain lines, and now the 
thought comes, Are they seeking the best within 
themselves, and intelligently expressing it ? 

To be truthful, this is so with but a limited 
number of the workers. It is not because they 
do not care, but simply because they are uncer- 
tain how to so express that quality in their own 
work which they recognize as artistic and pleas- 
ing in another’s. In almost every member’s 
work can be seen, year by year, this purpose 
growing — to enlarge, simplify and to boldly 
undertake some one line and spare no time and 
pains to excel in that direction. 

If, in working for exhibition purposes, it 
should be remembered that while many subjects 
make beautiful and artistic pictures, good in 
composition and technique, pleasing to examine 
in the hand or at close range, they still are en- 
tirely unsuited for gallery or wall purposes, and 
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why this is so, one would understand why a 
visitor will often pass rapidly along with but a 
glance at certain really artistic pictures, and so 
quickly be attracted to others. Bold, strong 
masses, with a touch of human interest, invari- 
ably claim the attention. 

One picture of note in this respect was called 

‘The Fugitive.’ Just the head and shoulders 
of a strong, powerful looking man, almost a back 
view, but with the head turned, looking over the 
shoulder. 

While not perhaps as artistic in conception as 
others, or a picture many would care to own, 
yet no one could avoid looking at it again and 
again — it needed no title, but told its story at a 
glance. 

These yearly exhibitions have been of the 
greatest benefit to the members of the Camera 
Club and other workers, and when one com- 
pares the work of this exhibition with that of 
three or four years ago it is a wonderful and ex- 
tremely creditable showing for an organization 
so small. 

The present officers are George E. Fitch, 
president; Mrs. Eleanor W. Willard, vice-pres- 
ident, and Dr. W. A. Rawson, secretary-treas- 
urer, 

WYOMING VALLEY CAMERA CLUB 

THE Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Wy- 
oming Valley Camera Club, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn., which closed on the twenty-third of May, 
was an artistic success. While previous displays, 
especially that of last year, had many points of 
real excellence, the improvement this year was 
very evident. 

Photography for art’s sake is quite as possible 
as it is desirable, and it is very gratifying to real- 
ize that this end is attained in much of the work 
being done by devotees of the camera. The 
unusually even quality of the work submitted, 
the evident artistic purpose, the originality and, 
in many cases, the true feeling displayed, were 
as gratifying as the absence of freaks, weak imi- 
tations and “happy accidents.” 

The pictures were judged by Messrs. Smedley 
and Low, National Academicians, artists of wide 
culture and enviable reputations, and the ex- 
tract below, from their report, rings true and 
should give pleasure and encouragement to 
every earnest worker in pictorial photography: 

“From the point of view of the painter, there- 
fore, the judges are happy to subscribe their 
opinion that the average of the exhibitors’ work 
is of a high standard, and the choice of the cer- 
tificate-works was rendered somewhat difficult 
by the embarrassment of choice among a num- 
ber of good works, some closely approaching in 
merit those which were eventually chosen for 
this special award. 

‘‘From the same standpoint, and in the gen- 
eral interest of art, it is gratifying to find so large 
a number of men and women of various avoca- 
tions whose love of nature and desire to render 
its pictorial aspects have led them to devote the 
time and thought necessary to accomplish even 












the least of these works. Study of good pictures, 
observation of effects of light and shade, the 
spacing and arrangement of objects within the 
picture plane, will lead to even better results 
and open out new horizons of effort that will 
richly repay the seekers.” 


A PHOTOGRAPH THE THING 
Customer: Have you an oil-painting of John 
D. Rockefeller ? 
Clerk: No, ma’am; no one has. He has never 
been done in oil.— Leslie’s Weekly. 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 

THE Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of pic- 
torial photographs made by the members of the 
Department of Photography of the Brooklyn 
Institute was held from April 25 to May 2. It 
consisted of one hundred and sixty-three prints . 
by twenty-seven exhibitors. Most of them were 
landscapes, although genre and marine work was 
also in evidence, and in artistic excellence the 
collection showed a decided advance over that 
of previous years. One of the most pleasing 
features about it was the great variety of treat- 
ment made possible by the four printing-me- 
diums employed — platinum, bromide, carbon 
and gum. Awards were made by Henry R. Poore, 
George R. Havelke and F. Benedict Herzog. 
The first award for the best collection of pictures 
went to Wm. T. Knox and brought him a hand- 
some silver cup. James W. Kent and Wm. E. 
Macnaughtan were the winners of the second 
and third awards respectively. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
WISCONSIN 

TuHat the Twelfth Annual Convention of this 
organization, held at Milwaukee from April 28 
to 30, was a decided success will be attested by 
every one who attended. The lectures and dem- 
onstrations were practical and instructive, the 
manufacturers’ displays eloquent of progress 
and the picture exhibition a credit to the asso- 
ciation. The next convention will be held in 
Appleton, and the officers for the ensuing year 
are: president, A. A. Bish; first vice-president, 
W. J. Hillman; second vice-president, R. H. 
Barlow; treasurer, B. J. Brown; secretary, E. 
H. Harwood. 

HE LOST A CUSTOMER 

SHE asked him if he was the photographer. 
He said he was. 

She asked him if he took children’s pictures. 
He said he did. 

She asked him how much he charged. He 
said, ‘‘ Four dollars a dozen.” 

“Then I'll have to go somewhere else,’ she 
replied; “‘I have only eleven!’’— Abel’s Weekly. 
AN ART PRINCIPLE 
IN art we are dealing strictly with the mental 
and emotional faculties more or Jess developed 

in each individual.— Otto Walter Beck. 
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BEFORE this magazine is issued, the announce- 
ment of the Fifth Salon will be in the hands of 
every photographic worker whose address the 
Federation secretary has been able to obtain. 
In addition, a supply has been sent to all camera 
clubs, and special request is here made that this 
supply be distributed and, if possible, the an- 
nouncement be mentioned in any notices or 
bulletins issued, and that copies be posted in 
the club rooms. The secretary will be glad to 
supply any additional copies of the announce- 
ment or entry-blanks on request. 

The following members of the Executive 
3oard have been reported to date: Toledo Cam- 
era Club, J. F. Jones; Indianapolis Camera 
Club, John Chislett; Wisconsin Camera Club, 
Geo. B. Goodwin; Pen, Pencil and Camera 
Club, R. L. Sleeth, Jr.; Missouri Camera Club, 
E. C. Brooks; Chicago Camera Club, Clarence 
B. Hale. 


CHICAGO CAMERA CLUB 

THE Chicago Camera Club program has been 
quite disturbed for several weeks on account of 
the move to new rooms, but the ‘‘something 
doing every Thursday”’ plan of action is again 
in full operation. In May two very fine Print 
Interchange exhibits were hung — those from 
the Portland Camera Club and the Photo-Pic- 
torialists of Buffalo. 


TOLEDO CAMERA CLUB 

THE Toledo Camera Club has had a very 
successful spring. Many new names have been 
added to its list and there is a very marked im- 
provement in the work of the members. A lec- 
ture by Richard Trotter Jeffcott, of Philadelphia, 
on ‘In and Out of the Dark-room,” was well 
received, as was a series of slides shown by the 
same gentleman, with others made by our own 
members. ‘‘A Year’s Work of the Round Robin 
Guild”’ was also exhibited for ten days, and was 
well attended. The club is to have quarters in 
the new Museum of Art Building, work upon 
which will be commenced at once. In three 
weeks’ time over $100,000 was subscribed by 
the citizens of Toledo for this structure, and the 
Toledo Camera Club was quite a factor in the 


raising of the fund. 


around the country. 


WISCONSIN CAMERA CLUB 


THE summer campaign of the 


a director for the excursion, whose duty it 


reconnoitre the place and thus be prepared to 
intelligently aid the excursionists in finding the 


most suitable spots for landscape study. 


plan has worked well so far this summer, the 
interest in the “club runs” being greatly en- 
hanced. The pictures taken are brought to the 


club for comparison and criticism. 


Among the June events have been a portfolio 
of pictures from the Chicago Camera Club; a 
H. Berry on “ Photographic 
Photography,” 
” by 
“ Portrait 


talk by Dr. F. 
Manipulations;” 
B. F. 
Messrs. Fortier and Johnson, 
Lighting,” by J. A. Hood. 


“Pinhole 


and 


Plans for better accommodations for the next 
Salon are being considered by the Salon Com- 
mittee, and it is hoped that the Wisconsin con- 
tribution to the exhibit will be better than ever 


before. 


At the annual election held recently the follow- 
: Doer- 
flinger; vice-president, Dr. F. H. Berry; treasurer, 
Dr. R. F. Washburn; corresponding secretary, 
F. H. Dehn; financial secretary, Robert Vernon; 


ing officers were chosen: president, A. 


librarian, Miss Lillian Koehler. 


THE SWITZERLAND OF 


PHOTOGRAPHERS contemplating a visit 


summer to the garden-spot of the East, viz. 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, popu- 
larly called ‘The Switzerland of America,” 
may secure, gratis, a beautiful map of this de- 
lightful region, by sending a two-cent stamp 
Burt, Passenger Depart- 
Boston, 
This map displays the New England 
States and the adjacent portions of New York, 
and the Atlantic Ocean as far north as the ¢ 


with request to F. M. 
ment, Boston and Maine 
Mass. 


Railroad 
of St. 


Lawrence. 


A NEW NON-HALATION PLATE 
THE Lumitre N. A. Co., Ltd., 


halation plate, the “Simplex,” which 


discharged in the fixing-bath. 


The club expects to have 
quarters that will be a joy to camerists as well as 
a place to accommodate all the many good ex- 
hibitions and demonstrations which are going 
The members have excur- 
sions planned for this summer that should yield 
good results in the study of composition and in 
forming a closer relation between members. 


Wisconsin 
Camera Club includes a series of excursions to 
attractive spots near the city. An effort is being 
made to eliminate the “‘ picnic” tendency of these 
excursions and to emphasize the artistic side of 
photography. The method has been to appoint 


Langland; ‘‘Autochrome Technique, 


AMERICA 


, the 


announces 
that it has just placed on the market a new non- 
has su- 
perior advantages over its former brand, in that 
it no longer requires a special Dye Remover 
Solution, tke color of the under coating being 
These plates are 
coated either with = (Sigma) or Ortho A emulsion. 
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WITH THE TRADE 








NEUTRAL ART MOUNTS 

ONE of the most attractive lines of neutral art 
tints for mounting photographs which we have 
seen has been placed on the market by the Sey- 
mour Company, 76 Duane St., New York City. 
A beautiful sample-book of these papers will be 
sent free upon application to every one who men- 
tions PHoto-ErRA. This booklet is in itself a 
work of art and should be in the hands of every 
photographer who wishes to secure the most 
harmonious effect possible in mounting. Eight 
tints are provided, so that the tone of almost any 
print can be matched. They are Quaker, White, 
India, Oak, Buff, Chestnut, Sepia and Ash. All 
of these may also be had in two weights, one 
medium and the other heavy. 


NEW WOLLENSAK SHUTTERS 

THE Wollensak Optical Company has just 
put on the market a new medium-priced shutter 
to take the place of the well-known models of 
the Winner, Regular and Automatic. The new 
models show several decided improvements over 
the old. In all three of the new shutters, which 
will be called Victus, Regno and Autex, the 
pumps are concealed within the case, and the 
Autex has a special arrangement by means of 
which it can be opened for focusing. These 
shutters are now ready in two sizes for lenses 
from 4 x 5 to 64 x 84, and other sizes are in prep- 
aration. The fact that the pumps and all work- 
ing-parts are concealed within the case is cer- 
tainly a great advantage, as nine-tenths of all 
shutter troubles result from the exposed mechan- 
ism. Other new goods offered by the Wollensak 
Company this season are the Versar, F 6, a lens 
for portraits, groups and landscapes, and the 
Velostigmat, a new anastigmat working at 
F 6.8. 


DEFENDER PHOTO-SUPPLY COMPANY 

Just too late for announcement in our June 
issue we learned that after May 1 the Defender 
Photo-Supply Company would cease to sell in 
its various stores anything other than goods of 
its own manufacture, the large stock of photo- 
graphic sundries belonging to this firm having 
been purchased by G. Gennert of New York. 
This change in policy was caused, primarily, by 
the steadily increasing demand for Defender 
goods, which made the handling of other lines 
inexpedient. By this action the Defender Com- 
pany has become a full-fledged manufacturer, 
and, while its directors regret leaving a lucrative 
field, yet they cannot, naturally, repress a feeling 
of pride at the thought that it is the financial 
appreciation that has been accorded goods of 
their manufacture which makes this step nec- 
essary. 





\ POPULAR PORTRAIT-LENS 


THERE are many photographers who shrink 
from buying a regular portrait-lens of the Petz 
val type on account of the high cost. This ob- 
jection does not characterize Darlot’s  well- 
known portrait-lenses, which were introduced 
into the United States about fifty years ago and 
have become firmly established favorites. The 
careful, discriminating photographer of limited 
means, who is not familiar with the merits of 
these standard instruments, should get wise at 
once. They have been tested and endorsed by 
many eminent portraitists, notably Garo, Mar- 
ceau, Moore, Partridge and others. A lens of 
given capacity will be sent on trial to any re- 
sponsible photographer by the sole American 
agents, The Robey-French Co., Boston, Mass. 


NEW GRAFLEX CAMERAS 

WHEN the Auto Graflex, the Revolving Back 
Auto Graflex and the Auto Graflex Jr. were 
first announced in their present form it seemed 
as if all possible requirements for high-speed 
work had been filled. In spite of this fact, how- 
ever, the 1908 Graflex catalog, from the Folmer 
& Schwing Division of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
shows three new cameras possessing several val- 
uable improvements. The most important and 
interesting of these is the 3 A Graflex, of the 
compact folding type, incorporating all the fea- 
tures of the regular Graflex. It is designed to 
take 3} x 54 Kodak roll-film, a size giving beau- 
tiful proportions for hand-camera work, and 
which may be obtained the world over. This is 
the first camera of the focal plane, reflecting type 
which permits of daylight loading film and day- 
light developing in the Kodak Tank. The Press 
Graflex and the Naturalist’s Graflex, both new 
types, are described in the 1g08 catalog, which 
will be sent upon request to all who mention 
PHOTO-ERA. 


ANASTIGMATICS 

THIs is the name of a neatly-printed and illus- 
trated booklet published by the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, and supplied, free, by this 
firm or by any supply-dealer. Its object is to 
assist the photographer in selecting the lens best 
suited to his requirements. There are still many 
amateurs who are uncertain regarding the 
choice of a high-class equipment, and ‘*Anas- 
tigmatics”’ will elucidate many doubtful points. 
The list of lenses for various cameras will also 
aid the hesitating purchaser. 

“The Care of the Lens” is another important 
publication sent free by the Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Company. The information imparted is 
valuable and trustworthy, both booklets appeal 
ing to every intelligent worker. 
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